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TALES OF MY LANDLORDS. 

As a rule in lodgings, the landlady is the person 
with whom all communications relating to your 
domestic comfort are held. The landlord is seldom 
even seen. All that you know of him is, that he has a 
gruff voice, exceedingly thick boots, and that he passes 
his life in shirt-sleeves. Why landlords should have 
such an objection to being looked at, I have not the 
slightest idea; but so it is. I have known landlords 
hide behind doors, when they heard you coming down 
stairs ; or, reckless of life and limb, dash themselves 
down the kitchen steps; and once, having occasion 
to visit the top story of the house in which I lodged, 
I remember finding my landlord desperately forcing 
his person through the skylight in the roof. 

Even when he is compelled to answer your bell— 
the landlady, perhaps, having gone to the theatre, 
and the servant run down the street with a letter and 
a Lifeguardsman—even then you don’t see him. Your 
door is opened two or three inches, and a hoarse but 
humble voice is heard outside : ‘ Did you ring, sir?’ 

Of course, you rang. You have rung twice, and 
want candles. 

‘Yes, sir,’ says the voice; ‘in a moment, sir. The 
gurl has just stepped out, and will be back di-rectly, 
sir” And the door shuts. 

You don’t see him. No! The veiled prophet of 
Khorassan was not more jealous of shewing his face 
than is the ordinary landlord. 

This, however, is only the rule for week-days; on 
Sunday, it is quite different. The day of rest 
operates upon the landlord in a decidedly wholesome 
manner. On that day, he seems to throw aside his 
false modesty and his morbid apprehensions, and 
may be met with not uncommonly on the stairs or in 
the passages, dressed invariably in a black suit, minus 
the coat, so as to reveal all the glories of a clean shirt. 
If you meet him then, does he flee? Not he. Does 
he even glance towards the doors or the skylight? 
Far from it. He stands on one side, to let you pass, 
without any appearance of trepidation or embarrass- 
ment. He looks fiushed certainly, but so he does all 
Sunday; and so would you if you had as much starch 
about you as he has abou’ him. He rubs his arms 
in a rather strange manner, but what of that? To 
persons not thoroughly accustomed to the feel of it, 
there is nothing in the world so irritating to the skin 
as a clean shirt. But he does not shun you. He 


seems on Sunday to feel that he has a right to linger 
on the stairs, or stroll along the passages of his own 
house. Let Monday once dawn, however, and all is 
changed again: His self-respect seems to vanish with 
his black clothes, his fears to return with his return- 
ing labours, and the ordinary landlord becomes, till 
the next Sabbath, a voice, a pair of boots, occasionally 
shirt-sleeves, and nothing more. 

But the landlords with whom we have to do were 
not men of this stamp at all; they were exceptional 
cases. They did not give you the impression of 
having, some time before your arrival, abdicated in 
favour of the landlady. Not at all. They were men 
with whom you came repeatedly in contact, and who 
used to take the management of their domestic con- 
cerns chiefly into their own hands. In a word, they 
were extraordinary landlords. 

Look at Mr Blurr! 

Mr Blurr had seen better days; that fact was 
the key that unlocked the mysteries of Mr Blurr’s 
conduct. I could not conceive, for some time after 
I took his rooms, why the sight of the footstool 
should make my landlord start; I could not see 
what there was in an antimacassar to cause a man 
to grasp his brow and grind his teeth; or why a 
pair of bellows, apparently Chinese, should make its 
owner sigh to the extent that Mr Blurr sighed, when- 
ever his eye fell upon that useful but by no means 
romantic instrument. I was perfectly willing to 
grant that the bellows were gorgeous, that the 
footstool was of surpassing beauty, and that the 
antimacassar was unequalled by any antimacassar 
in my recollection for splendour of colour and inge- 


nuity of device. But why they should affect Mr" 


Blurr in this remarkable manner, thoroughly puzzled 
me. Of course, the moment I knew that he had seen 
better days, the difficulty vanished ; I at once under- 
stood that these three articles had been saved, when 
the rest of Mr Blurr’s effects went to the hammer, 
and that my landlord, looking at them in the light 
of relics, was forcibly reminded of his broken fortunes 
whenever he entered my apartment. The value he 
set upon them was ridiculously great: he referred to 
them in extenuation of the rather high rent he asked for 
the rooms ; on entering, he always glanced round to see 
if they were safe ; and if I came home a little earlier 
than usual, he was sure to be polishing the bellows, or 
dusting the footstool, or smoothing out the antimacassar. 

Mr Blurr’s confidences on the subject of his past 
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prosperity were full and frequent. He used some- 
times to answer my bell himself, that he might have 
an opportunity of talking to me upon the subject. He 
would bring up the coal-scuttle, set it in its place, cough, 
and tell you that though he was now in this humble 
position (having to carry coals), yet there was a time 
when these menial offices were performed for him by 
others. It was rather a perplexing thing to know 
what to reply on these occasions. I chiefly trusted 
to periodical grunts of sympathy; but the fact was 
that Mr Blurr was not very particular about the 
answers that he received, and if he might air his woes 
in your room for a quarter of an hour, it was all that 
he desired. As I always make a point of—so to 
speak—drawing my landlord’s covers, in hopes of 
putting up something absurd, these confidential com- 
munications were rather acceptable than otherwise ; 
but Iam afraid that they encouraged Mr Blurr in a habit 
of exaggeration. I found out afterwards, that although 
he had seen better days, yet that the days in question 
were not nearly so good as from his account you 
would have been led to suppose. To give an idea of 
his mode of behaviour. I ring my bell; it is answered 
by Mr Blurr, who is very sorry, but the servant-gell has 
just stepped out to see her pore old father. I give my 
order; Mr Blurr disappears, executes the order, returns, 
and while affecting to stir my fire, talks as follows : 

‘Gorn to see her pore old father. I’ve known the 
old man for many years—indeed, he was a dependent 
of mine once. He was formerly a strong, ’ale, and 
hearty man, though now debilitate. He isn’t what 
he were. Many people are not what they were. 
My position in life was once very different from 
what it is now. Such menial horfices as this’ 
—pointing at the fire with the poker, which he still 
holds in his hand—‘ was done for me by servants. 
The carriages of nobility and gentry drew up at my 
door. Plate-glass was in all my windows; gas was 
in every room; my taxes were paid without a mur- 
mur; my poor’s rates likewise. Some few evidences 
of my past prosperity are to be seen among my 
furniture yet’—indicating the footstool, the bellows, 
and the antimacassar—‘ and I think I am not wrong 
in saying that my manners, language, and general 
bearing say as plainly as possible, I am not what I 
were. No ey the fire with e i 
energy— I am not, I am not what I were!’ 

The natural conclusion to draw from such words as 
these, of course, would be that Mr Blurr had been 
lord of some large estate, with a hundred servants 
—— nod, and with every luxury at his com- 
mand t civilisation could suggest or wealth 
supply. Whereas the fact was, that Mr Blurr had 
formerly had a large green-grocery business, which 
he had lost through bad management, and was now 
living by letting lodgings, and by going out as an 
occasional waiter, after the manner of his tribe. And 
this brings me to the reason for my leaving his house. 

Mr Blurr had often surprised me by putting such 
questions as this to me in an off-hand manner : 

Flupps’s to-night?’ or, ‘S have the pleasure of 
meeting you to-night at Lady Blain’s?’ or, ‘I did not 
see you at Mrs Cuppleby’s last night, sir. Very 
pleasant party—some nice music ;’ and such like. 

These questions seemed to confirm my landlord’s 
ity in a most satis- 


society, 
My eyes were opened in the following manner. 


‘Do you dine at Mrs Jones’s to-night, sir?’ Mr 
ed, did. 


Blurr inquired one day. As it happen 

‘Then I shall have the pleasure of meeting you 
there,’ said my landlord, ‘for I am going. I expect it 
will be a very pleasant party, sir—small, but pleasant.’ 

Upon my word, I was so completely deceived, that 
I was very nearly offering to halve a cab with him. 
The offer was trembling on my tongue’s end, but my 

ood genius prevented me. Well, I went to Mrs 
ones’s. Who should meet me in the hall but Mr 
Blurr, arrayed in dress-clothes, not completely free 
from greasy indications, a white neckcloth, appar- 
ently seven times round, and pumps. Of course [ 

received the state of matters at once. He took my 
at, my coat, and whispered to me, as in mute 
amazement I followed the butler to the drawing- 
room: ‘If you want anything at dinner, sir, look to 
me.’ These words raised a ‘horrid suspicion in my 
mind, a feeling of mortal dread that Mr Blurr would 
make me his peculiar care all dinner-time. My fears 
roved only too true. Mr Blurr hovered about me 
ike a bee about a flower. When handing me any- 
thing, he nudged me gently, to let me know who it 
was that ministered to me; he looked towards me 
and smiled when any thing was said; he 
coughed approval of a small bon-mot of my own, 
in a manner so sonorous, that I wished with all my 
heart and soul he might choke on the spot ; he drove 
the butler wild by never being where he was wanted ; 
several times, when to other guests, he 
snatched them away to bring them to me; and he 
finished by whispering to me as he pone fresh 
glasses by my side : ‘I told you it would be a pleasant 
party, sir—small, but pleasant.’ 

Long before he as far as this, however, I 
had determined that the connection between Mr 
Blurr and myself should be severed at once and for 
ever. Much as I detest changing my rooms, it 
became a necessity after his conduct at Mrs Jones’s 
dinner-party, and as he gave me the next day an 
opportunity to depart, without hurting his feelings by 
telling him plainly the reason, I took advan of it. 
In a moment of abstraction, I poked the with 
the bellows, and then wiped them upon the anti- 
macassar. Mr Blurr expressed himself with indecent 
violence about the matter, and we parted. 

As an instance of a very objectionable landlord, 
take Mr Braggins. 

Mr Braggins kept a crinoline shop, administered by 
his son. Mr Braggins himself was a collector of 
subscriptions and such like ; and he had a drawing- 
room and bedroom to let. It fell upon a da 

raggins’s oor, I went to inspect the apart- 
ments. Mr Braggins shewed me the rooms himself, 
and in a voice and manner that reminded me of 
muffled oars—why, I can’t say ; except it was that he 
had a habit, not exactly of lisping, but of passing 
over his s’s altogether, and of swin himself gently 
backwards and forwards as he spoke, he expatiated on 
their merits and cheapness. 

‘Most comfortable rooms, sir, said he. ‘ Every 
sort of convenience. Sofa, most comfortable sofa. 
Two heasy-chairs—handsome mirror—chimbley orna- 
ments oo variety. Would you like to look 
at the im, sir? Exactly so. Through those 
folding-doors, sir. Iron bedstead, perceive. Six 
feet by three’—producing onedin and measuring 
the bedstead. ‘Dressing-table ; real mahogany. Ah! 
a handle off the drawer! Mary, how is this? How 
is this, Mary? Has this been off long?’ : 

As Mary only stared, and looked very much as if 
her belief was that the handle had been off for a 
considerable time, and that Mr Braggins had not 
been ignorant of the fact, he proceeded at once : 

‘ You should have acquainted me of it, Mary. Never 
conceal nothing, my good gyurl. However, it can be 
set right at once, for there are tools down stairs, sir, 
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always ready for any little em of this kind; 
sad to the wee of I 
’and, I assure you.’ 

‘One guinea a week, sir,’ repli Braggins, 
passing his foot-rule along the jel Pg 80 as to 
refresh his memory as to its exact length, and then 
follgwing me into the sitting-room: ‘One guinea a 
week, and every convenience. Shew the casters, Mary.’ 

Mary produced the casters from a cupboard, and 
held them up. 

Chaste, very chaste!’ he reference to 
the casters, of course, stepping a pace or two 
to regard them—‘very chaste. Every sort of con- 
venience. A cheerful room, sir, with a very pleasant 
aspect, heasy-chairs, sofa, casters, and tools down 

Feeerdertahty¢ pressed both with Mr Braggins 

was favourably im wi 

I thought the rent of the rooms 
moderate, I knocked them down to a pound, and took 
them. I was particularly struck with Mr Braggins. 
There was an a) ce of sobriety and respecta- 
bility about him that was very taking indeed. The 
tone, too, in which he addressed his servant pleased 
me ; it seemed to me just the kind, considerate tone 
that a master should use in speaking to his servants. 
Now, this was all a sham; all put on. Braggins was 
a hypocrite, and so I began to before I had 
been in the house a fortnight. I began to perceive 
that his sobriety seldom endured after seven o'clock 
P.M.; and as to ————- unless swearing at 
ing your son throat is 
respectability, raggins’s respectability was not 
worth ag The occasion on which I first felt 
doubts whether my landlord was genuine 
article he mecca: | to be, = on this wise. 

One of the casters came off my ir. Remem- 
bering my landlord’s description of his own powers as 
a carpenter, I sent him word of this by the servant, 


with a request that he would come to my room and | i 


replace the caster at his earliest convenience. In two 
minutes, Mr Braggins was in my room. ; 

‘Certainly, sir,’ said he; ‘re the caster ! 
Nothing more easy. I’ll do it for you at once. I’ll 
fetch the tools this moment, sir, for they are always 
in the kitchen, ready for any yee | of this kind. 
I'll just go and fetch them, and that chair’s 
business in a very short time.’ 

I sat down on the sofa to watch the proceedings. 
The first thing that Mr Braggins did was .— 
into my room an immense pair of steps. As I 
rather at this preparation for mending the foot of a 
chair, Mr Braggins apologetically remarked that there 
was nothing like having everything handy ; and in 
case it was necessary to get up anywhere, why, here 

were. The presence of the steps being accounted 
or in this satisfactory manner, he was absent for five 
minutes more, when he returned with a large saw. 
After a short lecture on the nature of saws in general, 
and the excellence of this specimen in particular, he 
went away again, and fetched a glue-pot and a 
hammer. ‘And now what do we want?’ he said. 
‘Why, a chisel, of course ;’ and instantly vanished to 
fetch a chisel. I think that this accumulation of tools 
was partly to shew the resources of the establishment, 
and partly to defer as long as possible the moment 
when he should have actually to begin to work. 
However, when he returned with the chisel, two more 
hammers, and a screw-driver, there was no lo any 
to take off his 


paper-cap. 
ee * now let ’s tackle her.’ 
Ne. = say much for Mr ins’s mode of tackling 
Tt 


to consist of spitting in his hands, 


general with a foot-rule. As I saw no prospect of 
anything being done while I remained in the room, 
and thinking that 
embarrass him, I went out. When I returned some 
hours afterwards, I found that my easy-chair had 
been taken from my room ; and on inquiring of the 
servant where it was, I learned that it was gone to 
the carpenter’s. : 

My suspicions of Mr Braggins, once roused, never 
slept again. My favourable impressions of him melted 
away one after another, till at I believed no more 
in his soberness and respectability than I did in his 
power of using those tools to which he so often 
referred. He was a hypocrite all over. Judgi 
by the way in which he spoke of his son, you wo 
have supposed him the tenderest of fathers ; and yet 
he used to thrash this son,a mere child of twenty- 
four, or thereabouts, in the most brutal manner. 
reason for my leaving his rooms was, that he thrashed 
his son one morning at two o'clock, and awoke me 

te that night, and in passing e 
= hailed from the back-shop 

r Braggins : ‘Is t you, you young ? 

To this, of course, I made no reply. ‘Do you hear?’ 
repeated this affectionate parent. As I still made no 
answer, Mr Braggins, without more ado, dashed out 
of the back-shop with a thick cudgel in his hand. 
When he saw me, he promptly converted his 
into a walking-stick, and explained, in a tone of 
infinite sweetness, that his son was gone to Hastley’s 
Theaytre with a young friend, and that he ( 
Braggins) was apprehensive that he would catch cold. 
Ss this transparent excuse in the spirit in 
which it was offered, I went up stairs and to bed; 
and I have reason to believe that Mr Braggins soon 
followed my example. Somewhere about two o'clock, 
there came a gentle tap at the front-door—evidently 
Mr Braggins, junior. As no one answered, the knock- 
ing was repeated at intervals of two or three 
minutes—at first timidly, then boldly, and at last 
desperately. After a long time, a bedroom door 
— and I heard Mr og on the landing 
above, swearing with remarkable fluency. Down 
stairs he went, his Pg rising ap tly with 
every step he descended, till he reached the ground- 
floor, when he stopped swearing, and silently 
approached the door. This, I conjectured, was an 
artifice to induce his son to believe that some one else 
was coming to let him in. Mr Braggins, junior, how- 
ever, had too much experience to be taken in in 
that way ; and the moment the door was opened, he 
slipped past his father, and flew up stairs. Old 
Braggins slammed the door, and rushed after him. 
I listened with breathless interest. Young Braggins 
flew by my room like the wind, but not so fast as old 
mg ay sg for by the time the son reached 
his m door, the sire had evidently got within 
stick’s length of him. There was a heavy blow, a 
loud yell, and pursuer and pursued en the room 

ther—the room just above me. Judging by the 
noises, I think that, for full two minutes, y 
eter his father behind the bed ; a 
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| | old Braggins put a stop to this work by throwing the 
water-jug, and that young Braggins, in dodging to 
escape the ewer, placed himself within reach of the 
cudgel; for the scuffling after this was confined to 
one corner of the room, and illustrated by heavy 
blows and exclamations of ‘ Now then!’ ‘ What d’ you 
coat, waistcoat, and handkerchief, tying the last | mean ~ a ‘Take that!’ and such like. In time, 
tightly round his waist. He then turned up his | silence wed, and I heard Mr Braggins return to 
shirt-sleeves to the shoulder, turned up his trousers at | his own room, puffing certainly, but with the step 
of a man conscious of having done his duty. 
Now, this may be all very funny and amusing, of . 
course, to hear of, but if it happens in the middle of 
the night, when you want to go to sleep, it is very 
it moving the steps unpleasant indeed. The next morning, I told the 
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servant that I rooms. She said she 
was very sorry, and co it was very wrong 
of Mr Braggins to rebuke his son at that time of night. 
And so terminated my acquaintance with Mr B 

The stran; landlord, however, without exception, 
that I ever ag man named i 
‘A nts’ in hi ing-room window, in one 
of in aah lodgi I knocked, 
and was shewn the rooms by his sister, who apologised 
for their rather disorderly state, by saying that her 
brother had made use of them since the last tenant 
left. The table of the sitting-room was strewn with 
papers, on one of which there was written in characters 
so large that it was impossible to avoid seeing it: 
‘To the Editor of the Times.—Sir, every Englishman, 
when suffering oppression, naturally turns, &.’ All 
about the room were scattered odd volumes of novels ; 
a not very clean piece of paper, containing toffy, lay 
upon the mantel-piece ; and in the coal-scuttle were two 
boots, and the very oldest hat I ever remember seeing 
—off a scarecrow. While I was examining the rooms, 
I heard the front-door shut, and a voice in the hall 
called out: ‘Maria, the third volume of Woman's 
Love is out, but I’ve got’—— 

‘Come up here, William,’ said his sister, running to 
the top of the stairs. ‘Here’s a gentleman about the 
apartments.’ 

‘Oh! indeed!’ was the reply. ‘I’m coming.’ 
Then in a loud whisper: ‘ Maria, where are my teeth ?’ 

The answer I did not hear, and shortly afterwards 
Mr Peck entered. He was about sixty years old; 
had a very prominent nose and chin; an eye rather 
like an elephant’s, but more lively ; rusty hair, shew- 
ing no signs of gray; false teeth; and a complexion of 
that ungrateful tint, that, wash it as much as you 
like, seems always pleading for soap and water. 

* Want lodgings, sir?’ said Mr Peck laughing; as 
if it were a most comical thing to want lodgings. ‘I 
can recommend these rooms. Clean, light, airy, well 
drained, well lighted, well ~~ Post-office opposite, 
telegraph-station two doors down, fire-escape at the 
end of the street, Underground Railway close by, Prim- 
rose Hill just round the corner—and all for a pound 
a week. What more d’ you want? Heh! heh! heh !’ 

‘The last gentleman we had,’ said the sister, ‘liked 
the rooms very much.’ 

*Don’t talk of him, Maria, said Mr Peck. ‘ Poor 
fellow! poor fellow !’ 

‘Is he dead?’ I asked. 

‘No,’ answered Mr Peck solemnly. ‘Not yet— 
not just yet.’ 

‘Was he taken ill here?’ I inquired ; for I was 
afraid it might be catching. 

‘No,’ said Mr Peck in a serious voice, though with 
a spice of vengeance in it—‘no. He’s not been 
taken ill at all, that I know of—as yet, mind you, 
as yet. Wait a bit; it’ll come—sharp and sudden. 
It won’t be a common illness, his won’t. It’ll be 
mad dogs, or coal-pits, or steam-engines, or houses on 
fire, or something of that kind. O yes!’ 

‘ Well,’ I thought, ‘you’re a queer old fellow ; but 
the rooms are nice.’ Xo I took them. I must say I 
like to have an eccentric landlord ; it is a continual 
amusement with me to study him; and surely if ever 
man had an eccentric landlord, I had one in Peck. 
He was perpetually writing to the Times, claiming 
exemption income-tax, or making outrageous 
suggestions about public matters. I don’t mean to 
say that these letters were ever printed; but, as Mr 
Peck used to say, the strings that really work the 
machine are never allowed to appear, and there is 
no knowing to what an extent these letters may 
have influenced the opinions of the editor. When 
the work is done, Mr Peck would say, it is then that 
the means which effected it become known ; and he 
would add that he intended to publish all the letters 
as soon as his suggestions were fully carried out. 

He was the most persistent novel-reader I ever 


knew. He would to the library about twice 
a week with a od ue bag, which he brought back 
stocked with works of fiction; and these books, he 
and his sister, who believed in him to an enormous 
extent, would read from morning to night. As he 


Seeing | had never been married, love-stories were his delight ; 


and when he found a passage that particularly took 
his fancy, he would mark it with pencil, and send 
it up to me by the servant, or, more frequently 
still, bring it up himself. It was outrageously 
absurd to see that old man, without a tooth in his 
head that he could call his own—there was a very 
fine show of settlers, but not one of the aborigines 
left—standing on my hearth-rug, with his back to 
the fire, and his book almost pressed against his nose, 
for he was very short-sighted, reading in a voice soft 
and low, to suit the tenderness of the words, how 
Sidney took her hand, and how she turned away her 
head ; how Sidney, growing bolder, proceeded to pass 
his arm round her waist, and how she did not repulse 
him; how Sidney then murmured ‘ Be mine!’ and how 
her head sank upon his shoulder ; how their lips met, 
and the maiden was won. When he came to 
kiss, Mr Peck used to pass his hand smartly twice or 
thrice across the lower of his face, and then look 
at me over the top of his spectacles. 

‘Neither my sister nor I has ever been married, 
he would say; ‘ but we think that very true to nature 
—remarkably true to nature.’ 

I used to blush dreadfully, partly from trying to 
suppress my laughter, and partly, I confess, from a 
little natural em ean Aca caused by the exceed- 
ingly tender character of the scene described, where- 
upon Mr Peck would chuckle, blush, apologise for 
interrupting me, and amble out of my room, muttering: 
‘Knew he’d like that ; so remarkably true to nature, 
O yes!’ When, instead of bringing up the book 
himself, Mr Peck sent it by the servant, a maid-of- 
all-work, and no Play, it was still more embarrassing, 
for this young y, a decidedly dirty virgin of 
eighteen summers or thereabouts, made a point of 
mastering the upon the stairs before bringing 
it to me; at least so I conclude, or why did she 
always laugh? Supposing Mr Peck sent for 
my ~— a share-list, or the advertisement-sheet 
of the Times, would the girl have laughed? Certainl 
not. No, I knew by the tremendous time she too 
in coming up stairs, by the convulsive giggle that she 
gave vent to before knocking at my door, by the 
traces of a dirty finger along the lines marked for me 
to read, and by the peculiar expression on her face 
as she watched me reading, that she knew all about it. 

‘ Please, sir,’ she used to say, ‘master says you’re to 
read that bit, ially the last two lines’—suppressed 
giggle—‘ which he thinks very 
nat’ral.’ Short, sharp snort, being anattemptto convert, 
ere it was too late, an irrepressible giggle into a —_ 

And so I used to e the book and read the 
psage, blushing painfully all the while. I don’t 

ow that I ever felt the agonies of embarrassment 
so acutely as when I sat reading those dreadful love- 
scenes with that dirty girl staring at me. 

But there was another, and still more striking 
peculiarity about Mr Peck, a peculiarity that quite 
ecli his passion for love-stories and for writing 
to Times. 1 had once or twice overheard him, in 
conversation with his sister, say : ‘ Have you glanced 
through the deaths this morning, Maria?’ or, ‘ Maria, 
there’s been a dreadful accident on such-and-such a 
line. I expect the list of killed will be in the evening 
paper, and then we shall see.’ I had occasionally 
overheard him make remarks of this kind, but I never 
understood the meaning of them till I had been occupy- 
ing his rooms for a considerable time, indeed, till just 

ore I left them, when it was explained in this 
manner : 
As I was finishing breakfast one morning, some one 
knocked ; I cried: ‘Come in,’ and Mr Peck entered 
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with a in his hand. Might he read me an 
extract from that journal? Certainly he might. Was 
there anything the matter? for he looked excited. 
‘Listen!’ he said, and read me an account of how 
the body of a man, about thirty years of had 
been found on Snowdon. Who he was, was eins 
but the description given of him stated that he was 
about six feet high, had black hair, and wore a brown 


greatcoat. . 

‘Dear me!’ I said, ‘ very sad !’ 

‘ He was six feet high,’ said Mr Peck in a tone of 
awful solemnity, ‘he had black hair, and his great- 
coat was a brown one, of Moses and Son’s make, 
price thirty-two and six. O yes!’ 

* Who ?’ I asked, rather startled. 

‘Mr Tibbles,’ said my landlord. 

‘Who was Mr Tibbles ?” 

‘ The last lodger.’ 

‘Oh, indeed! Ah! very shocking. And you think 
that this man who has just perished on Snowdon is’— 

‘ Tibbles,’ said Mr Peck— Tibbles, as sure as a gun.’ 

‘Oh, let us hope not,’ I said, and was pi i 
to suggest that Tibbles might not be the only man in 
England who had black hair, and wore a brown great- 
coat, but Mr Peck interrupted me : 

‘I told him how it would be—I told him how it 
would be. Sir,’ he said, inclining his head slightly 
forward, so that he might see me above his spectacles, 
‘there’s a fatality about me—an extraordi 
fatality : whoever injures me, dies in some horrible 
manner. You don’t believe it! 1’m not surprised ; 
but so it is O yes. Listen! When I was in 
Oirland, I was secretary to a board ; it doesn’t matter 
what kind of board—it was a board. This board 
took exception to something I did, and a 
me; most unjustly, mind, discharged me. What 
became of that board? There was a frightful accident 
on one of the railways shortly afterwards, and in the 
train to which the accident happened was the board. 
Sir, that board was —— up into shavings—liter- 
ally into shavin; At the time they discharged me, 
I told them what would be the end of it. They 
shrugged their shoulders, and laughed. Did they 
shrug their shoulders, and laugh, do you think, when 
they were in that railway 

is question was, of course, unanswerable, and Mr 
Peck proceeded : 

‘Some years ago, I left, rather suddenly, a bank 
in which i had held a post for several aaa I left 
because of the insulting treatment I received from the 
manager. Before I went, however, in a private 
interview, I warned this person of the danger he was 
in. He stared, and turned his back. What was the 
result? A fortnight after he choked himself with a 
peach-stone, and died in great agony. Did he stare 
and turn his back, do you think, when he swallowed 
that peach-stone ?’ 

Although this question seemed rather more answer- 
able than the preceding, inasmuch as people generally 
stare when they are choking, yet as Mr Peck evidently 
implied a —— by the way in which the question 
was put, I did not venture to interrupt. ‘ And now,’ 
said Mr Peck, ‘ here’s Tibbles. I assure you, it gives 
me great pain to have this extraordinary fatality 
about me. When I see people running on their fate, 
I check ’em, I warn ’em; but what’s the ? They 
won’t believe me. I warned Tibbles. Did Tibbles 
believe me? Not he. Tibbles laughed, and got into 
a Hansom. When Tibbles expired on Snowdon, d’ you 
think he laughed and—and so on?’ said Mr Peck, 
seeing the absurdity just in time. 

The effect of these extraordinary confidences upon 
me was anything but what Mr Peck intended ; instead 
of inspiring me with a wholesome dread of incurring 
his displeasure, they merely incited me to get out of 
his house before he took to biting. I was convinced 
that he was mad. Accordingly, I took the opportunity 
the following day of telling him that the air of that 


of the metropolis did not suit me, and gave 


im notice that I should leave in a week. In the 


that I can only describe as fell, motioned with his 
forefinger in a manner that was truly demoniac, and 
as the cab moved off, observed, in a hoarse whisper : 
‘Mind you, it’ll be mad dogs. 0 yes!’ 

That was the last I ever saw of Mr Peck. I su 
pose since then he has kept strict watch upon all the 
newspapers, in the “—_ € tion of seeing my 
pitiful end described. ough I should be very a 
to disappoint so excellent a man as Mr Peck, yet 
feel bound to assure him—in case an absence of 
names, or any supposed personal resemblance should 
have led him to jump hastily to a conclusion (a course 
to which he is too prone; vide case of Tibbles, now 
married, and resident at Brompton)—I feel bound to 
assure him, upon my word and honour, that it has 
not been mad dogs yet. 


BY COMPETITION. 


A NUMBER of lads of very various aspect, and in most 
opposite frames of mind, but all seated before a long 
table, all liberally supplied with stationery from 
Britannia’s ample portfolio, and all avowed candidates 
for government employ—such is our modern ideal 
of competition. Three or four of the youths, with 
flushed faces and throbbing hearts, are writing as fast 
as their pens can go; two or three more, pale and 
resolute, Enit their brows over the questions before 
them, and cudgel their brains as if life itself were at 
stake. Young Cribley however, is trying, unperceived 
by wary examiners, to consult a portion of the illicit 
in way; he slips of paper u sleeve, 
whereon pencilled in abbreviated all 
sorts of dates, names, hard facts, and mathematical 
solutions. He has the principal water-sheds of the 
world neatly written on one thumbnail, and the kings 
of Judah on the other ; the lining of his hat contains 
—but what matter its contents—Cribley will never 
be the successful candidate. 

So with young Harper, four places off. It would 
be a bitter mortification to that young gentleman’s 
mamma, could she see her Frederick now. He has 
been in training for months and months, expressly to 
win this situation. He has had the inestimable and 
expensive assistance of the Rev. Josiah Crammer, one 
of the most famous tutors of the day, and who Pe 
pares’ pupils for these examinations by stuffing their 
minds with ready-made knowledge. Three-fourths of 
Mr Crammer’s disciples get through the ordeal with 
credit; but Harper's stolid mind cannot digest the 
mental food that has been forced upon it, and lo! 
he is endeavouring feloniously to ‘look over’ the 
papers of the rival next him. 

And now, while the examiners are ing up the 
amount of marks, and before the stool in the Tape 
and Sealing-wax Office, or the Indian appointment, 
or the berth in the Customs, is announced as the pro- 
perty of young Sapley, let us view the proceedings 
with unprejudiced eyes. 

There are many of us who cavil harshly enough 
at the new system of competition for government 
patronage, which is dubbed Chinese or ian, by 
way of curt reproach, and is sometimes far more 
solemnly arraigned at the bar of public opinion. It 


course of that week, he several times attempted, to 
| have interview with warn = of 
| course, but I managed to escape until the very day on 
heey: age On that occasion, he tried to speak 
to me in the passage as I was aga, Sa 
out, but with a cheerful ‘Good-bye, Mr Peck ; 
you good-bye,’ I walked past him, and jumped im ii 
the cab. I thought I had a it beautifully, and 
got off scot-free ; but I reckoned without my host—or 
| rather without my landlord. Mr Peck’s face appeared 
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ps Bs have been a great deal healthier, and 
more likely to attain the patriarchal term of life, had 
he spent more time at cricket or rowing, and ‘read’ 
for rather less than his normal ten or twelve hours 


But what of that? Suppose there had been no 
competition, no examinations, no Chinese or Prussian 
graft on the old British practice—would that have 
— us better placemen? Alas,no. Sapley might 

ve been excluded, but the Hon. Augustus Empty- 
head would have filled his post, and drawn his 
as of right. Slimkins would never have gone out to 
Calcutta to bear rule over a few myriads of natives, 
to command the Dumdum Irregulars, or keep order 
among the Bheel tribes ; but Fitz-Slimmington would 
have supplied his place ; and Swotter’s bad memory 
is better than the utter vacuity of some dunce who 
has to give no proof of even mechanical acquirements. 

It is r to have an imperfect test than none at 
all, and the old system affo none. In the bygone 
scramble for preferment, sometimes a lucky ticket 
fell to the lot of a + man, a Clive or a Nelson, 
and lovers of the plan point with fond pride to 
the stars shining out refulgent from the besmirched 
page of history. But it was not the fault of the sys- 
tem that Clive was not left to cheapen cattle at Shrop- 


m 


y bold and shrewd lads were wholly lost to the 
_ service for lack of a start in life, and only 
who could make interest with a great man or 
a great man’s hanger-on could hope for one crumb of 
the official loaf which Britain had to bestow. 
There was competition always—the idea is senior 
to all history—but the competition was not the fair, 
contest of these days, but a greedy le in 
dark, and under no equal circumstances. most 
curious volume might be Fee if the names of all 
existing place-holders, civil, military, and ecclesiastical, 
were 


by, 
in due course, and the new will have less cause to 
resent unfair comparisons. 

The eighteenth century was more opposed to fair- 
play in matters of patronage and promotion than 
poe Foe any other. It was an age of shams, living 
the credit of the great d and institutions 
its mighty sister, the seventeenth. Then it was 


to present her at Versailles. Then, the hter of 
the provost of Dublin University drew the pay 
and allowances of a captain in Cobham’s ns, 
and commissions were so freely bestowed upon infants 
of ity, that ‘the major’ might be heard squalling 
ursery -horse with subs. in lores. 

That was fair competi- 
tion which took p! inc iot-racing, speechmakin; Z, 
wrestling, fighting, and reciting poetry, in old Hellas; 
fair, at least, for the qualified—the members of the 
sovereign demos, if not for the multitude of the 
servile, who stood by to jeer or applaud. And 
in old Rome, the honours of the parsley and the bays 
were honestly earned ; it was really the first brave 
soldier on the hostile wall to whom the Quirites gave 


ages there was full play to earnest 
ew and narrow were the channels 
d flow: the prizes then were for the 
soldier and the churchman; the poorest boy might 
be either. Giles Thwacker, a ploughman’s son, with 
mighty muscles, a fearless heart, and tolerable brains, 
really a better chance of distinction once than he 
would have now. Monarchs were too often in danger 
then to n a sturdy champion. The battle is 
won, and the foe in flight; call pe gee nameless 
man-at-arms, that fought so well nobly. With 
the crimson stains of fight upon him, bring him before 
his king. Kneel down, Giles Thwacker, on the gory 
turf, to receive the royal sword-stroke on thy lucky 
shoulder; and now rise w ir Gi ight and 
mtleman, fit companion for and emperors 
ceforth. Brace the golden spurs on Sir Giles’s 
heels, buckle the knightly belt around his waist. 
Heralds, a coat-of-arms for Sir Giles, and he shall 
have a place at the royal banquet, and a traitor’s 
forfeited estates, and a noble lady to wife, all for the 
good service he has done in the hurly of to-day. 

Ralph Thwacker, the younger son, is small and spare, 
but quick of wit, graceful of bearing, and prompt to 
learn. They shave his head, and make a m of 
i A monk! Nay, but the fiery spirit makes its 
way in the convent of old as in the battle-field, and 
behold, Prior Ralph shall be mitred abbot, or bishop 
of a fat see, or a cardinal at Rome, or keep the Great 
Seal, or hold the White Staff, since the Chancellor 
must always, and the Treasurer often, be chosen from 
among the priestly monopolists of letters. 

But he who would not barter domestic ties and 
home affections for ambition, and who was not of 
thews and sinews potent enough to hammer out a 
fortune for himself on hostile helmets, was certain] 
ill-off in the middle ages. One hope remained: back- 
stairs influence, as it is ry termed, was by 
no means unknown. He who could amuse or please 
royalty might look for fair gifts, with perhaps a 
Nemesis waiting in the shape of a score of grim, 
jealous barons, and a hastily erected gallows, and a 
halter waving in the wind. But those who were too 
awkward or too honourable for the post of court- 
favourite, too weak or timid for war, and averse to 
the tonsure, fared ill enough. 

In our times, and in our country, the patro’ of 
the government is but one field out of many in which 
emulation can disport itself. To be sure, the flutter 
of a vacant blue ribbon, the per of an unappro- 
priated en an will still set a score of noble 
or reverend ms beating anxiously; crowds of 
boys are toiling day and night to win a guaran 
hundred a year in Whitehall or Somerset House, and 
gallant soldiers rush through a hail of balls for one 
chance of the Victoria Cross. But Commerce has 
arenas of her own, wherein ing champions are 


for ever doing battle, and where Old Lady of 
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is accused of fostering a breed of prigs and pedants, 
of encouraging pale students to waste their own 
: vitality along with the midnight paraffine, and, at 
best, of eupp ing our civil and military services with 
a race of y and nerveless bookworms, weak of 
strong of brain ; for another count 
_ || im the indictment is, that the competitors have to be | 
crammed like Christmas turkeys, their learning is 
amere effort of , and that those who have never 
had occasion to forget the crude 
~ of fact which they have painfully absorbed. | 
aday. Also, in great peril by sea or land, I would | the mural crown; the plebeian centurion could buy 
= not to serve under such a commander as Slim- | with his blood a tribuneship, a pretor’s — the 
ins, who has been coached and trained until his | right to be dux maximus, and lead the legions of 
mind is an ap and his body a threadpaper. | senate and people. 
Swotter is a y disagreeable person to con- 
his friends with facts and 
figures, but quite unable to comprehend that a case | 
can have two sides to it. 
| 
account of the grounds on which their preferment was | 
bestowed. But while the law of libel exists, what 
publisher would be rash — to stand sponsor to 
so offensive a book, certain though it would be to 
outrun the circulation of any sensation-novel that 
man or woman could conceive. Let bygones be 
| 
that Dubois squeezed from bis reluctant master, the 
not over-scrupulous Regent, the promise of a cardinal’s 
hat, and bribed a bishop to ordain the worst man in 
all ~ too, in spite of the of 
blood-royal, fair Dubarry won over by en 
arguments the poor and haughty Countess 0 Genre 
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Threadneedle Street is queen of the tournament, and 


manufacturers, there is, as by be sup- 
posed, no lack of competition. Many of them are 
in the ion of trade-secrets, which they guard 
as the the golden apples ; with 
good reason, since their fortunes are founded on the 
excellence of their uctions, and their renown has 
its market-value. Some of these millocrats are under 
the thumb of a foreman or right-hand man, who knows 
the m even better than they do, and must be 
humoured, est he desert to a rival camp. Others 
have to checkmate native or foreign intriguers, who 
have set some crafty emissary to worm out the 
truth, and whose spies are eternally assailing the 
workmen with bribe and promise. 

But retail tradesmen are more active combatants 
than those whose traffic is wholesale, and the Battle 
of the Shops is one that knows no truce or repose. 
Bakers, in especial, fight one another with the pug- 
nacity of spiders or cock-robins. Theirs is not a 
thriving trade. That it is not a healthy trade, the 
Blue-books tell us in awfully plain terms. Excessive 
competition keeps it poor. The meaner and dirtier 
the locality, the thicker swarm the dusty white 
whose stock in trade appears to consist of five slack- 
baked loaves of the colour of plaster of Paris, a pasty- 
faced boy, a sickly man in an apron, and any amount 
ing ‘Down again!’ the ‘ 
loaf at only’ the market-rate, and ‘ Look here!’ 

Bakers have terrible stumbling-blocks in their way ; 
one of these is credit. They must give trust, es 
ony needy customers, and they are long-suffering 
in main, as county-court records would tell us. 
The only thing which piques an average baker into 
legal proceedings is the transfer of custom to a rival. 
Custom, ind is his ignis fatuus, whether the 
patrons he gets be solvent or not. He wins a con- 
nection as best he may, and will often, on first setting 
up, give a of gin to every buyer of a loaf. He 
has an evil reputation for mixing genuine wheaten 
flour with maize and potato-m with bone-dust, 

alum, and other villainous make-weights; 
a chemist is not at much loss when a floury 


—- calls for sixpennyworth of ‘bakers’ stuff.’ 
blicans, as a e, falsify the proverb which 
asserts that two of a trade cannot on friendly 


terms ; they erally have a special walk in life, 
and do not clash overmuch, The Rising Sun, for 
instance, and the Pink Pig, depend on local friend- 
ships; the one is kept by a north-country man, the 
other by a native of Hereford or Cheshire ; and if you 
enter the parlour of the one, or call at the bar of the 
other, about nine on a Saturday evening, you “— 
fancy yourself in Northumberland or in the cider 
country, since the accent of the company, the allu- 
sions, and names all smack of the far-off province. 

On the other hand, many scores of hostels are 
mere fiefs of this or that great brewing firm, mere 
branch establishments for the diffusion of somebody’s 
Entire, and stand or fall together, as parts of a 
igantic speculation. There are also military publi 

rs’ publics, houses of call for mechanics of all 
sorts, houses where sparring-matches take p 
where money may be ‘posted’ on Nobblers and 
Stingers, and where all the staff, from the fat land- 
lord to the sprightly age will always oblige a 
stranger by putting on the gloves. 

There is some consternation, certainly, among the 
lessees of low-browed dingy liquor-shops, when some 
gorgeous gin-palace is opened hard by. The aboriginal 
vendors of Geneva eye the monstrous intruder, with 
its plate-glass, gilding, mirrors, blazing lamps, and 
general lavishness of decoration, pretty much as 


the captains of coasting craft might view an iron- 
clad, fast-going enemy's war-steamer suddenly arrived 
among them. But still water runs deep, and there 
is more harm in the unattractive old dens than 


\| ES StS eh 


in the brilliant palace of alcohol. That hotels, 
abroad and at home, take the wind out of each other's 
sails, is beyond dispute. Innkeepers sometimes rush 
into print, and have their little polemics in the 
advertising fly-leaves of Bradshaw. Royal 
returns thanks to those old friends and that judicious 
public who have refused to be deluded by the specious 
professions of other parties. His majesty regrets to 
say that touters have been commissioned to libel the 
old house, informing bewildered travellers that it was 
‘closed,’ or ‘ under repair,’ &c. ; conduct on which the 
George is naturally severe. So the Imperial tells us 
that it alone has boats ~*~ the Lakes of Kilblarney; 
while in the same page the Ballythunder Arms claims 
possession of the whole and sole flotilla of wherries, 
punts, and pi , to say nothing of all the guides, 
ponies, and jaunting-cars in the barony. 
teady, consistent, powerful advertising certainly 
pays in the end; but it requires in the advertiser a 
ng purse, a stout heart, and some tangible founda- 
tion whereon to build a barley-sugar temple of praises 
and flummery. Faint-hearted or needy folks ruin 
themselves at this bold game, and give in just per: 
haps when victory was about to crown them with 
commercial laurels. It must be very hard, to see 
one’s substance dwindling like snow in a thaw, and 
to confess that as yet the world refuses to swallow 
our all-curing pill, to wear our aap | cheap 
clothes, to improve its complexion by the aid of our 
Abyssinian Balm. It needs a courageous man to bear 
this, to brook the popular coldness, the derision of 


pe- | the the advice of unsanguine friends, and then 


force handbills on the reluctant pedestrian. 
the thing would not go on, year after year, to the 
tune of so many thousands, were it not profitable. 
There are plenty of establishments which advertise 
seldom or never, and which yet contrive to have full 
tills and a wide connection. Some of these are almost 
as well known as St Paul's, and are maintained on 
their present scale by a deserved reputation for the 
ae of their wares. Thus, even quiet country 
ilies, who have shuddered at the Lancet’s revela- 
tions of trade-tricks, know that the best of groceries 
can be bought at Lump and Twankey’s, that Minim 
ron Saye yee is too genuine to be thrown to 
the dogs; and so on. And there are a number of 
steady old shops, very unattractive sometimes, which 
yet drive a famous trade; their special ¥ is known 
and i Colonel Turfman, or Sir John Broad- 
acres, 


to advertise more than ever, to pelt every 
in cab or omnibus with little gaily books, to 
yet 


Competition is a good thing and a useful; it greases 
the world’s machinery, and keeps it free from the 
rust which monopoly too surely engenders; it acts 
everywhere. Competition makes young Jack, ‘bey’ 


lace, | on board that stately Melbourne clipper, do his 


v 
best to reef and furl, Soe. holystone decks, po | 
qualify for a sailor of true A.B. class. Competi- 
tion makes Joe, Jack’s brother, the 
cleanest, and best of young soldiers, sure of the good- 
conduct stripes, sure of the double chevrons, and 
likely one day to have the offer of an ensigney. It 
stimulates the most incongruous aspirants. School- 
boys feel its power, not only Etonians and Rugbeians, 
but Nationals, whose modest ambition is for a certifi- 
cate as schoolmaster; nor they alone, but ragged, 
unkempt lads in humbler places of none, or 
awkward adults blushing over the mysterious 
bet, or collier lads trying to ‘pick a stint’ as daddy 

All the world over, in sport and sad earnest, in 
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id goods for themselves or their horses to Flashey, the 
of advertising saddler, or to Macshoddy, who sits in 
s parliament on the strength of his plate-glass and 
ly glossy garments. They deal with long-established 
k- | | tradesmen, who have served more than one genera- 
tion, and who are punctilious in giving a first-rate 
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study and in work of head and hand, the great prin- 
ciple holds good; we all strive, half unconsciously, 
to outshine somebody. Even brutes feel the passion : 
the game-cock, tandiig triumphant over his quiver- 
ing, conquered rival, trumpets out his pean of victory ; 
race-horse ‘runs to win,’ whether to his owner's 
ee detriment or not; and dogs strain every nerve 
‘or success over a rival. So strong is the impulse, 
that when no local jealousies are enlisted, when no 
clanship is in the case, at cricket, rifle-shooting, boat- 
ing, or any other pastime, men shout ‘ Well done, our 
ide!’ and feel every check or advantage with a 
sensitiveness that is never blunted. 

It is a that competition, like so much else, 
should have its drawbacks—pity that Sir Ludovic 
Loosefish will order his horse to be pulled just as he 
seems certain to head the ruck, and win the race with 
credit—pity that each inventor’s just renown for dis- 
coveries of great moment to the country’s safety and 
honour, should be gall and wormwood to his brethren 
of the forge and the building-slips. 

There is Glossop, the chemist, with his blinding 
lamps, his magnificent bottles of green, red, and blue, 
more superb than any jewels mentioned in eastern 
tales, but not one of whose drugs would bear analysis 
by meddling men of science. Very true, as you say, 
O Glossop, there is a chemist at the corner, a chemist 
over the way; your profitable trade is cut down 
sorely by press of competition; but for all that, you 
have no right to ‘pestle a poisoned poison’ behind 
those crimson lights of which you are so vain. 

That is the worst of competition—cheapness is 
more taking than excellence, especially with the poor 
and ignorant; and therefore drugged beer, doctored 
gin, wines up without much aid from the 
vineyard, wool and silk mixed with cotton, and a 
thousand other frauds, make havoc with our means 
and lives. Still, a good thing is worth its price: the 
spread of knowledge will one day crush the petty 
artifices of those who turn an unhallowed penny by 
deluding the simple, and we could almost as soon 
live without vital air as without the bracing atmo- 


sphere of competition. 


OLD STORIES. 


Tuey lie in the odd corners of one’s brain, covered up 
and dark, till some chance wind blows off the dust, 
and brings the hidden thing to light almost 
unimpaired. And whereas the hundred-and-one 
big books read but lately have passed away and left 
no impress, -here come these old stories back as I 
heard them in days gone by, when I was young, 
which is not so very long ago, after all. 

Though there is, it may be, a breath from the 
enchanted land about them still, yet they are not 
now what they were once. You man of mature 
years, how do you think of the stories which were all 
or per in your boyhood? With a smile perha 

compassionate, half regretful. Told even by the 
same lips that used to tell them, they would not be 
the same to you now. Well, it is only a common 
law. Are the buns sold at that splendid shop round 
the corner what they used to be? Has raspberry 
tart its old flavour? or ginger-beer the refreshin 
coolness which was wont to draw from you, 
a boy, the assertion that it ‘licked champagne 
hollow?’ Has a ball the same fascination as it once 
had? and is it delightful now to plunge your hand 
into a rattling pocketful of marbles? ould you 
— a new penknife in these days for a white 


y 
A of marbles, there is a queer story of a 
dubdne before me now which ios induced me 
to swallow a white alley. The story is contained on 
a single leaf of an old book, published I don’t know 
when or by whom ; all I know is that I have got this 


one leaf, and I believe tee 
to take to school with me, since it was found 
at the bottom of an old school-box. It is a scrap 
from the Autobiography of a Stone-eater. 

‘I was born by the side of a rocky cave in the Peak 
of Derbyshire. I very early shewed a disposition to 
my present diet, as, i of eating the pap 
provided for me, I swallowed the spoon, which was 
of hard stoneware, made in that county, and had the 
handle off. My served me double 

ity of p ing and sweetmeat ; and as soon as 
T had my cai. nibbled every pan and mug that 
came within my reach in such a manner that there 
was scarcely a whole piece of earthenware to be found 
in the house. I constantly swallowed the flints out 
of the tinder-box, and so deranged the economy of the 
family, that my mother forced me to seek subsistence 
out of the house. At school, I was a great favourite 
with the boys, for whenever there was damson tart 
or cherry-pie, I was well content to eat all the stones, 
and leave them the fruit. I must confess, however, 
that I made great havoc among the marbles, of 
which I swallowed as many as other boys did of 
sugar-plums. I have many times given a stick of 
barley-sugar for a delicious white alley. I devoured 
the greater part of a stone chimney-piece, which had 
been in the school time out of mind, and bore the 
memorials of many generations of scholars, all of 
which were swept away by my teeth. I fell also 
upon a collection of spars and pebbles, which my 
master’s daughter had got together to make a grotto. 
For both these exploits, I was severely flogged. I 
continued my usual diet, however; and having now 
continued it for thirty years, I do affirm it to be the 
—_ wholesome, cheap, natural, and delicious of all 

This wonderful story excited me, as I said before, 
to try my — wers upon a ‘delicious white 
alley,’ but I didn’t like it. I got by myself for the 
feat, and I was some time bduvl enveies in getting 
it down. That one trial convinced me that I was not 
formed for glory as a stone-eater. I believe the same 
book contained the story of a fire-eater, who swallowed 
flames greedily, devoured live-coals, and broiled steaks 
on his tongue ; but as I confined my peculations to a 
single leaf of the book in question, I am ignorant of 
the details. There is, or was, in existence a print of 
an Italian named Battalia, who is said to have eaten 
half a peck of stones per diem: the print was etched 
by Hollar, in 1641. 

In the old stories to which my infant mind did 
seriously incline, however, there was a leaning towards 
robberies, murders, and such-like fascinations; the 
effect whereof was an unconcealed distaste for dark 
= in general, staircases and bedrooms especially. 

here my prong map got the stories from, I am 
unable to say. ey might have been adapted to 
my requirements from some serial for the masses, if 
such a thing existed in those days, or they might 
have been, as I fondly believed they were, the work 
of original genius. Here is a tale which used to rank 
rather low on the list, as it always appeared to me 
to be wanting in horror. 


CATCHING THE DRAGON. 

It was peg a small out-of-the-way town 
on the borders of Wales. As usual, a few farmers 
from the coun’ had been dining at the Lion, 
the single inn of any note in the town; and a 
little lower down in the street, two men were 
talking about the mysterious robberies which were 

i lace in the neighbourhood. So frequent 
and unaccountable were these robberies, that there 
was a story 7 4 the credulous people provin 
Hagley Heath to haunted by a dragon, whic 
waylaid unlucky travellers and carried off their 
money, having first rendered them insensible by a 
scratch of his claw. The two men who were talking 


r esas 


oe: 


at 


ow 
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over the mystery were in plain clothes, but the one 
ealled the other Tipstaff; so we will follow his 
example. 

‘It’s all nonsense about the dragon,’ said the one ; 
‘but there is something queer about the thing. Old 
Smith of ov ley Farm swears that when he lost that 

a ies like a bear’s paw came over 


gravely—‘ old Smith 
had been into tell you, it’s 


neither a dragon nor a bear, but I wouldn't be so 
certain about a lion.’ 

‘ Eh? 

Ti looked up the street significantly, and 

‘Who else would know so well how to hit upon 
the farmer that away with the heaviest pocket ? 
Tell me that. I say it’s the lion himself, and if he 

wasn’t as cunning as an old fox, I should have caught 

him before now.’ 

‘You won't to believe that. Why, 
teenie trust as if he was a brother to 


ow The thing is to take him with the mone, on his 
a5 ; and he is so keen! Who's in at 
now? 


‘ Nobody but Bobby Jones. Why, this beats every- 
thing ; it isn’t half an hour since [ heard the lion, as 
you call him, advising old Bobby the safest place in 
og to put his brown holland purse.’ 

ikely,’ responded Ti . ‘I wish some- 
body ve look ak and let me know when Mr 
Jones starts. The lion knows me.’ 

e two men se ; and in due time Ti 

was informed that. Bobb, Jones, as he was fanthey | di 
called, had = ridden off, the host of the Lion havin 
been missing for a half-hour | 
started off briskly in the direction of the haunted 
heath, but his pace ually slackened, and at last 
he came to a stand-still, and began to think. Having 
made up his mind, he shook his fist at the dark heath, 
and left it behind him, going straight back towards 
the town. It was dark by the time he got to the door 
of the Lion, and saw that the kitchen was empty 
of guests. Within, there was no light but the fire, 
which winked out an occasional gleam upon the figure 
of the landlord’s wife, who was sitting on the settle 
in her bonnet and cloak, nursing a baby. Ti 
looked at her, and an odd thought came into his head 
as he saw the bonnet and cloak. A small table hid 
the lower part of her dress, and the dim flicker from 
the fire shewed little but that cloak and bonnet, and 
the small white form of the baby. Then he went in 
quietly, and got close to her. ‘In the king’s name,’ 
he said : ‘ speak, and you go to jail ; be silent, and do 
as I bid you, and you may off scot-free.’ The 
woman looked up, and relinquished her first impulse 
of resistance; but she would not speak. Tipstaff 
bent down, and whispered something in her ear which 
sounded like ‘What did you do with old Smith’s 
twenty pounds?’ Then, before she could utter the 
terrified denial that was on her tongue, he led her 
across the kitchen into a small room at the back of 
the house. 

‘Now, will you swear to be quiet and make no 
noise, or must [ use these pretty little things? You 
will? The better for you. I want the loan of 
cloak, bonnet, and baby. Tush, don’t be foolish. T I 
wouldn’t hurt the r little morsel for the world, 
and I’ll bring it back in half an hour. Give it here!’ 

Tipstaff then looked at the window, which was 

, and would not open. He nodded to the panic- 
stricken woman, and went out, locking the door after 

m. 

In a short time after that, Mog footsteps were 
heard outside the house, and the landlord came in, 
throwing a quick look round him, which started from 


and came back to the figure of his wife nursing the 
bat on the settle. 
ere,’ he said, chucking a purse into her lap ; ‘ put 
it away now, and look sharp, for old Bobby showed 
fight, and I doubt I’ve given him a hardish ta 
The next moment, the landlord, who was e 
his muddy clothes, received a hardish ta examining 
and, to his utter amazement, became aware that his 
wife had put down the baby and collared himself, 
ying in a man’s voice, and one which he knew 
ans ‘In the king’s name.’ 
The landlord cast one look at the door, but it 
would not do. He had nothing for it but to submit. 
The dragon was caught at last, and it wasn’t a dragon, 


but a lion. 


WHAT’S IN THE PACK? 

It was a lonely looking house, a good distance from 
any other, and standing at the end of a long avenue, 
po its ‘only occupants on the day in question 
were two women-servants and a boy. The time, 

rather heavily upon the 


e appearance of a queer fi 
up the avenue was hailed with Ph succin satisfac- 


Lion | tion. 


‘It’s old Burke, the jagger,’ said one. 

‘It isn’t old Burke; but he’s got a pack anyhow. 
How slow he walks, and it’ 's getting dusk ; we shan’t 
be The j to see the pedl a 

e jagger, or bagman, or er, whichever name 
pe like best, came up to the door, wiping his fore- 
ead, and groaning under his burden; and well he 
might. Surely a pack of such size had never before 
wearied the enduring shoulders of a bagman. He 
did not attempt to ease himself of it, however, or to 

lay his wares in the custo — but he 
off his hat to the women poli 

‘Would the mistress take pity on yim, and let him 
leave his pack in the hall or the kitchen—anywhere, 
so that it would be safe? And he would f it the 
next day.’ 

Now, “™ master and mistress were, as we have 
seen, from home; so was the man who filled the 
offices of coachman, groom, and gardener, with the 
help of the boy above mentioned as a sub; and 
neither master, mistress, nor coachman would return 
that night. The three servants therefore looked at 
each other inquiringly, a little curious, and a great 


pstaff | deal disappointed. 


‘What's in the pack ?’ asked one. 
oa it’s nota pack, but an order,’ as 
‘A lot of coarse cloth and some 

wher nothing that would do to shew the 
pte tired to death, and have got to go farther. 
If I might leave it where it would be safe for to-night, 
I’ve got a few shawls and things I could bring with 
me to-morrow when I return for it.’ 

A the women looked at each other. ‘Shawls 
had he got? What else?’ 

‘A few trifles. May be, a gown-piece or two that 
would come cheap.’ 

‘Well, he might leave the pack if he liked, but he 
must take it away early the next day.’ 

The pedler entered the hall, and prepared to lay 
down his burden ; then he espied the door of a little 
room, which would have been a butler’s pantry if the 
house had boasted a butler. Might he put it there, 
because of the gunpowder? And it was put there 
accordingly, the bagman closing the door after him 
carefully, and warning the friendly receivers not to 
take alight into the room, or meddle with the pack 
on any account, because of the ge der. 

The women went back to their kitchen, and the 
bo 
the er down the avenue. At last he went to the 
door of the butler’s pantry, and took a long look 
through the keyhole. The last rays of the 

sun streamed in through that little etnion, ou 


in the hall meditatively, having watched 
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a little as he stared 


the loneliness of the those two in the its 


ween wate ill 
and bable wn-pieces. 
ere ’s the old gun?’ asked the boy. 

pon wens wilh teat? It’s 

All right,’ said Joseph examining. 

‘Is it ? right,’ 

‘Now, then, I'll tell ou what I want with it: I’m 
to shoot the a f 
‘0 shoot it ! gracious, what for ? 

Pome looked at the two terrified faces, with his 
own rather pale, but determined. ‘You won't squall 
or anything, if I tell you what for, will you?’ 

*No; but Joseph—the gunpowder !” 

‘Gunpowder’s all my eye. I’m going to shoot 
it, because there’s a mortal man in it; and a man 


purpose ; that’s what I say. If you’re afraid, give 

But the women crept behind hi 

kept silence while he tried 


bol 
“ifthe pack's an honest pack; sad Joseph, ‘it won't 
mind a sh 
Perhaps the peck or perhaps Ji 
his mouth when the report of a gun rang through the 


A dead silence followed it. Joseph’s were 
fixed in a wide open stare on the pack. Tecate, 
a small red spot came oozing through the coarse 
wraj ; grew larger. A li sed 
— Then he retired hastily, and locked the 


He had killed a man, and 
it was a horrible thi 

*Now you two loc all the doors, and make them 
as fast as you can,’ he said : that 


Once during the night, Joseph, standing near a 
window, fancied he heard —_— whistle — his 
heart gave a great jump, and he signalled to the two 
women to move about, and elam the doors, and make 


-pieces, 

wie oye id the pack, the hand of the dead 
man was found clutching a small whistle, and he had 
a belt on, stuck with pistols and a cutlass. It is 
needless to add that Joseph was rewarded ; and some 


never went to claim 


THE GOOD-NATURED MAN WITH ONE EYE. 

About half-way between two small towns whose 
names are unimportant, there is or was a wayside inn, 
called the Traveller’s Delight. Its name was prob- 
ably a mistake, or it — have been a satire, since 
the Traveller's ted an aspect by no 
means deligh a timid traveller would 
have been i ion ioe it with a shudder, as 
intolerably desolate and gloomy ; and prefer pressing 
on at all risks, to making trial of it. 

One evening, however, at dusk, a horse 
under the weight of two persons, a man-servant 
a lady on a Ppillion—you must Temember that it isa 

ong time since this h st d before the 
on of the Traveller’s Delight. 

‘ We must be wrong, I know,’ said the servant. ‘I 
don’t remember any inn on the road.’ we 
he proceeded to make some inquiries of a. =. 
looking host, and then turned to the lady. e 
have missed the turning, and are some miles from the 
“we What i is to be done?’ 

e lady—we will call her Mrs Benson—looked at 
the darkening night, and shivered as a blast of wind 
went howling by. 

‘Is there accommodation for us here ? But I think 
we had better go on.’ 

The servant, es was not inclined to go on. 
There was plenty of accommodation for his mistress, 
he said, the horse was dead beat. As for himself, 
the landlord said there was an outhouse he could 
sleep in; and he was sure his master would not like 
Mrs Benson to peril her health and safety by going on 
in the cold dark night. 

The lady suffered herself to be persuaded, and 
entered the house. A woman with an unpleasant face 
came to meet her. When Mrs Benson saw this 
woman, she looked again at the dark road in 
but the horse had been taken to the stable, and the 
servant was not to be seen. 

A bedroom, of course. But ’s no sitting- 
room, except the house-place. You'll find it warm 
and comfortable, and can have the best seat.’ 

By this time the outer door was shut and fastened, 
and Mrs Benson taking courage in the th t that 
at least her servant was somewhere within made 
a virtue of necessity, and accepted the offered best 
seat with seeming satisfaction. 

Supper was p before her, which the landlord 
and his wife shared, at her request. 

During the meal, there was a violent knocking at 
the outer door, and "when it was opened, there entered 
a tall, broad-shouldered man, with one eye, and a 
shock head of red hair. 

‘Can I have a bed?’ was the 

‘Well, I suppose ou can, if the missis and me 
ary up our room. It won’t be the first time we ve 

‘ Sorry to put you out. Thank you, I think 
take a mouthful 

No one had invited the new-comer to take a mouth- 
ful, and as he helped himself his one eye turned on the 

strange lady. Mrs Benson could not help a 
look with interest, the man had such a comical 
and then his hair was the reddest she had ever seen, 
and the whole man seemed to be jolly with an expres- 
sion of ue good-nature. At some surly remark 
of the — ’s, this queer one eye looked at the lady 

om een ; its owner gave a comical sidelong nod 
tow: the host, and then the eye twinkled, as much 
as to say: ‘He’ Aaa topo red chap, you know ; 
but don’t be frightened—I ’ll protect you.’ 

In fact, Mrs n felt quite a sense of security in 
the presence of the good-natured man, and was sorry 


time afterwards, one of a of robbers being caught 
confessed to be the 


in a burglary, confessed 


{ 
m the pack lying in huge state on the floor. Again | ra 
ber and down the hall, and again he a 
looked long and anxiously through the keyhole. 8 
at it? What 
a cy, of course. 
Suddenly, his gaze became riveted on one corner of 
the pack, where there seemed to be a loophole, and 
_ |} he saw, as he believed, in the red light, the gleaming 
of a human eye. 
He drew back his own from the keyhole ; he shot 
: a bolt into its socket noiselessly, and then he began 
walking up and down again. He thought about | 
| 
himsell, and abou © pedier, and wha ig 
} canes He walked till it was quite dark, and he | 
¥ could no longer distinguish the outlines of that 
. doesn’t get hisself wrapped in a pack for no anol | 
ing through the keyhole. he opened the 
room. 
{ 
= | 
houseful.’ 
| 
; . repeated once only, and then all was quiet. But | 
i though the morning light broke in upon the servants, | | 
they could not go to bed or rest for thinking of that 


she must go to fetch, but, thinking of all the circum- 
stances, she could not help believing the sour people 
down stairs to be in league with the red man, so 

certain death must follow that move, even if the 


robber were not too wide awake to permit the ruse. 
She had heard of its being done, and so no doubt had 
he, and he would understand it. Besides all this, 
she had not found the key, and somehow she shrank 


from bending down again to search for it. Who 
knew what might encounter the next time? A 
knife, perhaps, or a pistol, or that one ing eye; 
and some startled motion might cause the robber to 
suspect her knowledge of his presence. No, she could 


not look for the key. 

A little while lo Mrs Benson stood warming 
her hands at the then she turned round to 
examine the position of the bed, and yawned aloud. 
She saw that the bed had been drawn down so as 
to leave a small space between its low head and the 
wall, and it occurred to her that this arrangement 
had been made by the robber, who would doubtless 
prefer to emerge behind, where there would be least 
chance of the victim catching sight of him, and so 

noise might be avoi 

By reason of her light barricade on one side, and the 
wall on the other, she would have to creep in at the 
foot of the bed. After thinking over her position as 
calmly as was ible under the circumstances, she 
took a strong thick woollen scarf of unusual 
which had m wrap over her chest for the 
journey, and tied behind ; and putting out the candle, 
she got into bed, yawning again audibly. The fire 
burned low in the grate, and the room grew nearly 
dark. If any one could 
would have seen on the bed a crouching figure, - 
ing in its two hands the two ends of a scarf—one of 
these ends being slipped through a long loose knot on 
the other, and a pair of eager eyes straining w 
that fatal space between the bed-head and the 

A clock struck down below. Mrs Benson could 
hear the dull whirring sound of every stroke in the 
silent house, and an hysterical desire to scream seized 


strained watchfulness. 
wall, slowly. The watcher 
the form of her terrible visit 


sound of a voice utterin: 
talking, 


the 
ing with both hands the ends of the scarf about that 
ghastly, staring head. At the sight of those three 
orrified faces, she burst into a fit of h: i i 
which (said my reciter) a 
The suspicion which Mrs Benson had conceived, 
that her hosts were in league with the robber (as the 
shock-headed traveller turned out to be), was easil 
dissipated ; and the real kindness under the landlady’s 
sour face was proved by her unsparing attention to 
the comfort of guest until the latter was able for 
the journey home. 


OUR HOME CORRESPONDENT. 
THE LONDON FEAST OF LANTERNS. 


Deatu, who has hitherto enjoyed the doubtful 
tation of being the Greatest Leveller of social 
has succumbed since the night of March 10th, and 
surrendered that distinction to another. A Royal 
Marriage, with Illuminations to follow, is now allowed 
to be even a greater democrat than he. For after 
even death, a lady of position does not ride in a van ; 
she is not set up on the knifeboard of a penny ’Bus, 
and borne h the a pace, as 
for public exhibition, go y lit up by gas stars. 
deceased, 


Gentlemen of fashion, when are not com- 
pelled to sup in the open air, in front of what were 
once their Clubs, and in the company of costermongers; 
and when they employ a hearse, they ride inside, and 
not upon the roof-top, clinging to the plumes. Yet 
these indignities, and worse, were endured on the 
night in npn by a class of society which 
could afford to pay ten guineas for the temporary use 
thing to be done cheaper. Your Home mdent 
looked at it every way, my public, from a commend- 
able wih to spare his employers, but i could not 
one. 


all the 
‘ap 
Ido 


w 

ome Correspondent when Duty beckons him on. 
When I visited Mr Axle’s yard, and beheld there 
sixty "Buses engaged for that evening at ten 
apiece, as I never had so strong a desire to 
omnibus Proprietor, so I never entertained 
an inclination to be a Driver thereof. I 
Axle’s, saying, ‘ I would think about it,’ but in reali 
debating in my mind the propriety of catching a sore 


Sa 
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her ; but just then there was a slight dragging noise 
away, ‘if the master here will be good enough to | under the bed, and her eyes were again fixed in that 
shew me the room, for I’m tired. Good-night, missis ing came nearer the } 
—servant, ma’am.’ well calculated that i\ 
Then Mrs Benson fancied that the sour face of the r must push itself up 
grew sourer still; it fairly scowled at her, » SHO the wall, and the 
did not feel at all inclined to go to bed. | arms comparatively pinioned. The hideous chance , 
as no alternative, however; she could not | was that it might come up on one side or the other of 
ht where she was, because the master | the big noose waiting for it. More ae es 
ad expressed their intention of remain- 
e asked for her servant, and was told | and the two hands of the watcher were tugging with 
urther pretext for lingering, so hancing to pass by the strange 's door in . 
repeated offer of the ia to shew her | early morning, the sour landlady was pend: be ‘ 
lg sounds, a medley 
ot inside that room, Mrs Benson’s first a. chuckling. She called her 
© lock the door, and as she did so, the | husband first, then the lady’s servant ; and after some 
in her hand. Not satisfied with the | altercation, the latter insisted on breaking open the 
ooked crazy, she proceeded to pile every | door. A clatter of falling furniture followed; and 
movable article of furniture against the door; that | edging themselves in with some difficulty, they found 
done, she turned to the fire, which was burning 
While she stood there upon 
the insufficiency of the furniture for a barricade, the 
door-key, which she was twisting about in her fingers, 
into the ashes. Mrs Benson 
it up, and as she stooped, with her face t in an 
upside-down position, a gleam of fire sent its light 
underneath the bed behind her. It flashed upon a 
shock head of the reddest hair she had ever seen. 
Mrs Benson raised her head again rather quickly. 
The first tangible idea that presented itself in the 
dizziness that crept over her was to — away the 
barricade, and call for help. But _ ‘ore a sound 
could be made audible below, her fate might, and 
doubtless would be decided. Then she thought of P| ' 
f 
| 
| | 
| [donot agree with that medical gentleman, who, in \ 
| the 7'imes newspaper, proclaimed his conviction that 
poor sufferers in that Mansion House mélée had f 
isposition’ for being suffocated in crowds ; but : 
i E that, when a gentleman under five feet eight 
| undertakes to make his ne the Marble Arch to 
| London Bridge, and =F rough more than a “thine 
of taller than hi e essays a perilous thi ; 
| Of pon cot was some danger to be ene even { 
| 
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throat, and deputing my task of chronicler to some- 
body else. Upon my return to my own house, how- 


‘My pEar Epwarp—Your grandpapa and myself 
have determined to witness the rejoicings to-night in 


good time, so as to be home early, and therefore mean 
to start punctually at half-past five from Old World 
Square. We have asked John and his wife (but he 
goes on the box) and their two boys; and Kitty Carra- 
way, who never sees anything, poor little thing, is also 
coming; but she does not wear crinoline, you know, 
good, sensible creature as she is, and there will be 
ample room for you in the carriage.— Your affectionate 
grandmother, MarGareT MAITLAND.’ 
If ‘steadiness’ could have insured safety on such an 
occasion, I would have intrusted myself to old James, 
my grandmother’s coachman, rather than to any Jehu 
in London ; but I was not going to make a seventh in 
a barouche, nor to start dinnerless in the middle of the 
day to see unlit fireworks, and I therefore declined 
the kind invitation of my relative, with respect- 
ful expressions of regret. e ‘second letter was of a 
rather different class. 

‘Dear Nep—After the success of “the steps” on 
Saturday, we must have no bathos for Tuesday night. 
Walking will be disagreeable, except on stilts, and 
driving in any ordinary vehicle is out of the question 
—it will be merely standing still on wheels. But I 
have hit on a capital plan: J have engaged a fire- 
engine, and firemen’s costames for wo Everybod 
will make way for us, if we do but hollo “ Fire! fire!” 
and point up in the sky. The hose will be filled with 
bitter beer. Just write a line to say “Done.” We shall 
start from Charges Street at ten precisely.—Yours 
ever, Dick SERGEANT.’ 

*‘P.S.—I have pt a helmet that will fit you to a T, 
and will, 1 hope, be becoming ; as for eal, they say 
I look in mine like an ancient Roman.’ 


It is almost needless to say that the Home Cor- 
respondent not only rejected this discreditable pro- 
but also composed a suitable admonition to 
r Richard Sergeant, under two heads, the one 
relating to the general impropriety of the estion 
in question, the other to the great mistake Mr R. 8. 
had committed with to the character of the 
person to whom he ventured to make such a 
proposition. 
he third invitation was enclosed in a pink envelope, 
which bore the Pim——-, [I mean the Belgravian post- 
mark. The Home Neteor mgsenns is fully aware of the 
duty he owes to the public, but the contents of that 
letter must be withheld from its anxious Eye. Suffice 
it to say, that the co ent was a certain matron, 
much beloved by the H. C., and that she had written 
to say that she had secured an omnibus on the 10th 
for her family, and if I liked to accompany the same 
to view the Illuminations, I should be welcome. 


This offer was embraced with rapture. I could not, | had 


however, accept the invitation to dine which accom- 
panied it (for the lady in question was not one of 
those scourges of Society who ask one ‘ to come in the 
evening’), but occupied instead the hours from six till 
half-past eight p.m. in exploring the wet and shining 
metropolis. 

District W did not much patronise Mr Defries, but 
= = cheap transparencies. The Prince 
and neess smiled from the first floors of half 
Paddington, and I regret to add that in more than 
one case they squinted. Business and loyalty were 
combined as much as was consistent with the 
principles of high art, and even more so, Here 
the pair were seen over a baker’s shop in the 


enjoyment of a French roll, with the legend : ‘Long 
may they live, and they can’t live without it, 
encircling the festal scene; and here they were 
represented at a cook’s, in ecstasies over a 
most unwholesome-looking patty, with ‘ May they be 
afterwards’ inscri above them—a touchi 

instance of loyal and “sags Faith contending wi 

the greatest improbability. In one instance, an excited 
crowd demanded that their Princess should not be 
represented (larger than life) upon her knees in the 
act of cleaning a grate; and proprietor of the 
transparency in question had to explain that the 
picture did not represent the Princess at all, but 
was always there, as an advertisement of his patent 
grate-powder, and that he had only lit it up in honour 
of the occasion. On the other hand, a magnificent 
Queen of Hearts was loudly cheered, although no 
particular loyal compliment had been intended by the 
card-maker over whose establishment it — A 
very ordinary gentleman in a ‘corazza shirt’ and 
by ee was also hailed with enthusiasm, as 
~ —— resentment of the Prince of Wales 

mning his wedding-garments. 

The mystic art of spelling seemed to have been 
temporarily lost in the universal ebullition of Loyalty ; 
and in those ambitious instances where the ancient 
classical languages were employed, the mistakes 
looked awful in their pyrotechnic prominence. The 
gentlemen of university education, with c istic 
apathy, had evidently omitted to take —- 
one of the few opportunities which has ever been 
afforded them of turning their training to account. 
As for the modern continental tongues, they were 
rendered differently in different parts of the town, 
although I was quite unable to detect the law of their 
variation. What was Wilkommen in Piccadilly was 
Vilkommen in Oxford and Cambridge Terrace, and 
in Chapel Street was even Bilkommen. The — 
ware Road wisely contented itself with the vernacular, 
and only exclaimed, like a stage uncle: ‘God bless 
you both.’ 

After many perils and much compression, I 
to reach the Albert Gate, between which and my 
destination was only a narrow space indeed, but occu- 
pied by a sluggish stream of vehicles four d To 
cross this at right angles was impossible, for its 
course was never arrested by the hand of Authority 
for one signal instant; but selecting the quietest- 
looking horse, I ran under him, and established myself 
on the step of a vehicle in the second row ; re ting 
this operation, I reached the third and f wii 

ual success, and in about half an hour I found my- 
self on the right side of the road. But conceive the 
picture which London must have afforded, on that 
occasion, to any gentleman of observation stationed in 
a balloon above it, and furnished with a good night- 
glass! That Knightsbridge Road was only one 
example of what was taking place in all roads leading 
to the principal thoroughfares. 

My dear grandmother, as I have since learned, was 
at that time—viz., 8 p.mM.—in Wych Street, Strand, 
from which respectable neighbourhood her barouche 
and six (insides) did not emerge till daylight. They 

started in time, with a vengeance, arriving in 
Trafalgar Square at 6 o’clock ; the illuminations were 
not alight at that hour, but the police os my 
relatives to ‘move on,’ as though hs been 
tified by the choicest possible dis —— 
fad Saiovullon? until they came to Temple Bar, whi 
steady James had pronounced impassable ; whereupon 
they had turned into Wych Street, and there stuck. 
They supped at 10, and breakfasted at 4 a.m., still 
in ‘that barouche, for which, I am told, the whole 
family now entertain so great an aversion that my 
grandfather is thinking of selling it. I know of 
another family who, wishing to reach London Bridge 
from Kilburn, by way of the Edgeware Road, never 
even attained the Marble Arch. 


4 4 4 
i ever, | found no less than three invitations awaiting 
} me, two of which were so characteristic that I 
transcribe them. 
i ° honour of your future king and queen—for they are | 
not likely to be ours, I hope, considering the time of 
{ life we have come to. We shall take care to be in | 
‘ 
{ 
| 
i 
4 
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The omnibus was at the door of the dwelling to 
which I was bound by the time I reached it, and very 
incongruous with that fashionable neighbourhood did 
the vehicle aj It was of the yellow class, 


the highest o: rate of charge which is, I 
nger. 


believe, two; passe: It might have 
looked less dirty if the night had not been dedi- 
cated to illuminations; but, as it was, we saw a good 
deal of that omnibus which we had no desire to see ; 
and we had, a very lengthened opportunity for obser- 
vation. When the charming young ladies of fashion, 
who had never experienced even the inside of such a 
vehicle before, mounted on the box-seat thereof, they 
did so, gaily, under the impression that they were to 
enjoy an hour or two of the splendours of the town, 
and return home about Some 
were even given respecting the preparation of tea for 
that hour precisely. hamper of refreshments, 
however, of a more solid character was fortunately 
carried with us, to which circumstance I, for one, feel 
that I owe my preservation. 

At nine P.M. we joined that sluggish Knights- 
bridge stream, and in three-quarters of an hour, we 
had advanced the distance between two lamp-posts. 
The rate of travelling after this, however, decreased in 
a ratio only to be computed by skilled mathematicians. 
We remained opposite one particular second-floor 
apartment, in which sat an elderly lady brushing what 
was left of her back-hair, for more than an hour. 
She was unaware that we could see her, although she 
now and then approached the window, and flattened 
her aquiline nose against the panes, to watch the 
throng of vehicles, and I was under the greatest 
iqovtienionn as to what she might proceed to do 
next. She was evidently retiring to rest, although, 
most fortunately, in a very leisurely manner. ~~ 
immense gas star opposite her residence displayed 
her every movement with painful distinctness. I was 
fascinated, not by her beauty, but by the frightful 
idea that we should presently see her take her teeth 
—_ them on the mantel-piece, where she had 

eposited her hair-pins and other. personal 


out, and 
ther carriageful of le immediate] 
rty. Another iagetul e immediate: 
belind “us were doubtless ak this | 
incident; but I so passionately besought our driver to 
move on, ‘anywhere, anywhere,’ out of this field of 
vision, that he broke the line in a heroic manner, 
and pushed into a southern : a“) with the 


intention of reaching Whi by Bird Cage 
Walk. 
We throug 


passed h a region not indeed bril- 

but one in which it was possible 
to p at more than a foot’s pace—for a 
little time. Then we found that the sagacious idea 
of Bird Cage Walk had occurred to some thousands 
of other people in a similar plight. That cheerful 
thoroughfare was blockaded by vehicles—not only 
four deep, but all inextricably involved in one another. 
Everybody wanted to get on, and accused his 
immediate neighbour of obstructing his passage. 
What with the fiery sky that surrounded us on all 
sides, and the frantic haste with which each driver 
seized on every available inch to give his wheels a 
hundredth part of a turn, the scene reminded me of 
the retreat of the French wagons from Moscow. We 
were in a dead-lock, and there was no ‘key to the 
ition.’ Unless for the distant fires, which lit St 


We had it up, and issued rations to the 
crew on deck ; and I exhorted them not to give way 
al r to despair, just as I often is done 
by judicious captains when their vessel is becalmed 
debe And the young ladies of fashion 


police, it was 


took to the sherry and sandwiches not unkindly, and 
listened to my words, and expressed their opinion 
ter 


afterwards, mm ve the midnight air grew cold, 

the men quarrelled with one another for the few 

railway-wrappers which the ladies could afford to 
i ith ; when the cigar-cases began to be 


that we were driving at gallo 
a shiver in 


offended us greatly. 

haunted our scarce-revolving whi 

greatly added to our depression. It had nobody in 
it; it looked like one of those cabs, so justly objected 
to, which devotes itself to the philanthropic task of 
taking fever-patients to the hospitals: there was a 
black sack stuck behind it, fille with, I know not 
what, but something that had a dim resemblance 
to a human form. ere Was a mourning-coach, filled 
outside and in with a party obstreperously merry up 
to about midnight, when they all ‘fell out, and one 
fell down from the roof in a state of intoxication. 
There was also a pestilent costermonger’s cart 
occupied by a party of young gentlemen of that 
profession, singing epithalamia in chorus. Next 
to these bles, I count the satire of the 
a ng crowd—the pedestrians who could pass. 

e Home Correspondent is not generally backward 
in re but the company in which he had the 
honour to sit forbade, of course, his breaking a lance 
with the scoffers of the pavement. They wished to 
know what relative was dead, whom we were thus 
following to his last home at so appropriate and 
respectful a pace. They offered, with officious zeal, 
to go home and fetch our night-gear for us. They 
threatened to have our coachman pulled up for 
Furious Driving ! 

We had fancied that Bird Cage Walk was pre- 
posterously crowded, but the traffic there was 
unim _— when compared with the state of things 
in itehall. Ten lines of vehicles ane - that 

ighty thoroughfare, save one small space open 
anything ting towards Westminster. On both 
sides had been a perfect coruscation of 
consecutive hours, but just as we reach 

t, the Treasury ‘failed,’ without we | assets, and 
that Palace of Tom Tiddler’s Ground was trans- 
formed in an instant into a big blank wall. The poor 
old Admiralty would have gone out also, but that 
some men, upon ladders, would not let it, but kept 
it alive with sticks tipped with fiaming tow. ‘Why, 
it’s like givin’ an old ooman drink to make her 
dance, observed a gentleman in a donkey-cart, 
within my hearing; and so it really was. This 

itiful exhibition did more to te us than the 
atigue and cold, and thankful indeed did we feel 
when we were at last suffered to join that single 
line into which the whole ten had to be narrowed 
off, in order to enter Trafalgar Square. The huge 
transparency in front of the National Gallery was 
flickering and waning; the illuminations of Pall Mall 
were out; and only the skeletons of Stars and 
Wreaths were anywhere to be seen as we drove 
down Piccadilly, and met the same fourfold line of 
had formed a seven hours 

‘ore, still pressing up from Knightsbridge. 

No vehicle moved out of a foot’s pace that night, 
save one, for which room was made, as if by i 
in Whitehall, as it dashed by at full gallop. To 
common eyes, including those of the mounted 
a tire-engine, for the brass helmets of 
flashed back reflected flame from each 


i sht for four 
e favoured 


its occupants 
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| 
| 
empty, anc e sherry to Gwindie in e es, an 
| the sandwiches to crumble in the papers, and some of ; 
ch we dreamed ; 
over boundless 
ird Cage Walk, 
| with the same vehicles on every side of us, none of ' 
| them moving. These involuntary neighbours of ours j 
H 
I 
‘4 
ames’s Park up with a lurid glare, making our | { 
situation visible in all its ghastliness, there was no | 
Illumination to be seen, save a very feeble one, which | 
emanated from a tallow-candle, stuck in a basket of I 
oranges. ‘This served, however, to remind us that { 
there was comfort yet in that hamper which lay J 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
Tue season for evening receptions, or conversazioni, 
has begun, and it is particularly interesting to observe 
how many novelties in art and science make their 
appearance at those gatherings, which but for them 
would be known only to the smallest of circles. 
‘Whosoever has invented or produced anything excel- 
lent that admits of examination, may count on finding 
- interested audience somewhere during the season. 
scientific soirées, those given by the President 
of the Royal Society take the lead, as may be supposed. 
pm interesting objects there exhibited, we saw 
Professor J. Clerk Maxwell’s apparatus for observing 
the mixed colours of the s , and studying cer- 
tain important phenomena in optics ; and his d, 
cal top, an instrument by which the rotation of the 
earth can be demonstrated. Mr Frank Buckland 
exhibited his method for the artificial breeding of fish. 
The value and importance of a solution of magenta 
in the preparation of specimens of natural history, 
were demonstrated by a naturalist: owing to the 
colour, and perhaps to some chemical effect, parts of 
the anatomy becoming visible which have never 
hitherto been seen in specimens preserved in the usual 
way. A piece of the under~sea cable laid from Sar- 
dinza to Atrica, and fished up from a depth of seventy 
fathoms, interested naturalists by the curious animal 
and vegetable growths with which it was covered ; 
while looked curiosity a henry 
fragment a meteorite, wei twenty-five poun 
which fell in Australia. , 

Advances in photography were illustrated by 
pictures taken so as to represent one half of a pano- 
rama, and by Mr Olley’s chromo-photographs, the 

latter, instead of the usual brown colour, shewing 


The effect of rose-colour | Fins 


pon a ground was admirable. The Interna- 
pen” Fe for the reform of weights and 
aaa proved themselves still active by exhibiting 
otuapgmaies table, intended to be hung up in schools 
for teaching of arithmetical signs, with a view 
to their eventual application to the metric system. 
They shewed also a specimen of their matre, or new 
standard measure, accurately divided into centim2tres 

and lesser quantities, and another in which the gra- 
duations - the metre and yard are marked side by by 
a eaetats the use of the new scale to learners 
and artificers. It is probable, as we hear, that a bill 
will be t into parliament iden the present 
session to au 
But we beforehand 
are introduced into the draft of the bill—namely, kilo- 
métre, hectomttre, myriamétre, and so fi and 
y against litre in = of pot 


must the French mitre aya standard, we can 


plants, specimens of 
rarities, all of 
Swede, and his 
influence on science. 


pretty well with our northern sky. Lord 
observes the distant nebule, varied by occa- 
sional studies of the moon; scores of telescopes are 
exploring for other objects ; and Argelander of ium 
heavens, and publi star-charts, 


The labour of such a survey can be appreciated 
only by men of science; the Astrono: i 
have just shewn their opinion of it by — 
to the painstaking German their gold medal. 

nomy and meteorology are the more sesoailiae ab at 
the present time because of the unusual weather that 
has prevailed in all parts of the world, as well on 
sea as on land. It would appear to be a confirma- 
tion of Sir John Herschel’s opinion, to the effect, ‘that 
the climate of the whole earth has been experiencing, 
for the last two or three years, a remarkable disturb- 
ance from a cosmical cause which he places in the 
oa sca snd then = 
southern i indi action on 
northern.’ 

The Kensington Museum ‘still holds out induce- 
ments to art-students ; prizes varying from two 
guineas to twenty pounds are off artist-work- 
men for wood-carving and coloured 
course of lectures comprises some good 
Construction and Ornament, 
iron Work ; on Architecture, its pu tie 
among the arts; and others equally instructive. 
Workmen will hardly cemplain in these days that 
they have no chance of ing on, when real 
eS offered to them either gratuitously or at 
the possible cost; when workmen’s eating- 
houses have become a reputable and profitable fact ; 
and when, as Alderman Waterlow has just shewn in 
handsome and wholesome dwellings 
be built for them, with manifest advantage to the 
tenants, and a good profit to the owner. 

aaa have been read before the institution of 

Civil Engineers on the drai works at Dundee, 
and at Newport in Monmouthshire, which we notice 
because they confirm the experience ed in other 
places—namely, that improved health 
At Dundee, ‘ a decided ecrease has taken place in 
rate of mortality ;’ and at Newport, where the deaths 
used to average more than thirty in the thousand, 
they are now less than twenty in the thousand, which 
is below the average of England and Wales. ‘The 
Perennial and Flood Waters of the Upper Thames,’ 
is the title of ——_ pe read at the same institu- 
tion, from which we learn that at Wolvercote, three 
miles above ee ~ flow of water was found to be, 
by observation, minute in the summer 
months, yielding ‘S120 6 cubic feet per minute ; in fine 
winter weather, the velocity is nearly 95 feet, ‘and the 
quan: more than 17,000 and in 

to from 


FS 


the 


Stee 
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device, as it flew by; but if I ever saw my friend 
' Sergeant in a costume similar to that of Salins 
: Cesar, with an eyeglass added, and shouting : ‘Fire! 
| fire!’ at the top of his manly voice, it was on . 
March 10, 1863, on the night of the London Feast| We are glad to see that there is a prospect of a 
of Lanterns. good survey of the southern heavens, with their stars 
; and nebulz, being accomplished. The Royal Society 
| at Melbourne have taken the question in hand, and 
} we hope to have the pleasure to announce, in due 
{) time ye A e reflecting telescope has been shi 
which, when complete, Will Contain Stars. 
sai 
wo 
( 
q = 
| 
‘ 
\ 
any of its forms. 
Among new instruments, we noticed Dr Babington’s 7 OD; ce mute. n the presen 
morphometer, applicable to the taking of portraits. year, the rainfall from Ist to 7th Jan swelled the 
f As illustrations of the science of war, there were | flow of ‘suber par ualaute, ab the place of chewvation, 
the mine-exploding apparatus by frictional electri- | to 82,500 cubic feet. 
city used by the Austrian government, and a large| A catalogue of the plans and other publications of 
i model of the shield-ship constructed after the plan the Ordnance Survey of England and Wales-—and of 
. laid down by Captain Cowper Coles. Especially | Scotland, down to the end of the year 1862—have 
’ and memorials of Linnwus ibited by the Lin- | Sir Henry James. Fe ee 
nwean Society, comprising note-books, letters, dried | will be very useful for reference, and the price at ‘ 
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Judging from recent experiments 
buryness, there seems to be a reasonable prospect that 
our means of defence can be really rendered complete 
and effectual. Sir William Armstrong, as those who 
know him best would easily anticipate, has again 
shewn that iron armour, however thick, however well 
strengthened, becomes weak as crockery in front of 
his 


vulnerable parts of our coast, what enemy would ven- 
ture to range ? thong: foe was 
considering the question, it would perhaps begin to 
dawn upon him, that war had best be consigned to 
the same limbo with duelling, and that as the negro 
said to the snapping-turtle, so England says to all the 
world: ‘ You let me alone, and I'll let you alone.’ 

One of the objections to screw steam-ships is 
the enormous sweep which they have to make in 
order to turn round, whereby they are prevented 
from manceuvring in narrow c els or bours. 
The Warrior requires from eight to twelve minutes to 
go round under full steam. It has been shewn, by 
experiment on the Thames with the screw-steamer 
Kate, that this objection may be entirely avoided by 
the use of two screws. By working the screws in 
opposite directions at the same time, the Kate was 
made to turn round within her own length as on a 
pivot, without any help from the rudder, and in three 
minutes of time. This is a manifest advantage in 
narrow water. The vessel can also be made to go a- 
head or astern independently of the rudder. The 
screws are placed under what is technically known as 
the ‘dead wood ;’ no screw-well is needed, and no 
outer sternpost. Hence the Kate is much stronger 
than screw-steamers of ordinary construction. 

The astronomer at Cape Town, Sir Thomas Maclear, 
has made arrangements for the daily dropping of a 
time-ball by telegraph at Simon’s Bay, the principal 
port for vessels touching at the —_ of Good Hope, 
so that vessels on a long voyage will now be able to 
correct their reckoning at that important station.—It 
ng from a statistical report concerning telegraphs, 

the length of the various submarine cables now 
laid is more than 15,000 miles. An extension is pro- 
jected to connect India with Australia, by way of 
ava, and ultimately with China; and measures are 
now in progress for an overland telegraph to India, 
whereby the risks of the Red Sea route will be avoided. 
As we mentioned some time ago, the line from Con- 
stantinople to Bagdad is complete ; thence to the head 
of the Persian Gulf, about three hundred miles, it 
will cross Arab territory, where the most powerful 
chief is to be subsidised to protect it from wilful 
injury. From the head of the Gulf, the line will pass 
to Bushire under sea ; thence to Cape Mussendom, in 
the Strait of Ormuz; thence to Cape Gwadel, where, 
quitting the water, it is to be carried along the land 
to join the existing station at Kurrachee. connec- 
tion with this, it is proposed to stretch a line from 
Bagdad to Teheran, Ispahan, Shiraz, and so to the 
head of the Gulf. The submarine portion of the tele- 
h is to be composed of a large copper conductor 

in four sections, prepared and coated in a way whi 
will defy the attacks of tropical insects ——Mr Wheat- 

stone is bri 


ty weapons. If with a three-hundred pounder | bee respect 
i i plate, | is proposed to substitute earth for water in what 


exchange ; twenty into , for 
example, as Jately occurred at Glasgow. ‘The plen is 
to perforate the amount of the bill in the paper, either 


in words or figures, by which means any difference 
between the perforated and the written sum would be 


at once 

House-drainage, town-drainage, and ion of 
rivers have for years past been topi public dis- 
cussion ; but of late a new form of the question has 
n started with to i and it 


in legal phrase are called the ‘easements.’ A water- 
closet without water sounds like a contradiction ; but 
it has been proved by years of experience that a closet 
may be constructed in which a small quantity of dry 
earth shall be used instead of water, not only without 
offensiveness, but with an avoidance of the inconve- 
niences which in not a few instances attend the use 
of water. We have heard of the question in different 
parts of the kingdom, but it has always been treated as 
one unfit for di i However, it is now taken 

and arenes by a writer in the Journal of the Ro: 

Agricul Society. ing from the well-known 
fact, that dry, sifted earth has a remarkable power to 
absorb and fix ammonia and other fertilisers, he shews 
that excrementitious matters may be easily mixed with 
earth, so that ‘neither eye nor nose should perceive 
anything offensive’ in a properly constructed closet ; 
that instead of the waste of fertilising matter and 
fouling of rivers, as at present, e householder, 
every school and factory, would be able to make a 

fit of that which is now a nuisance ; ‘In a coun 
pil containing 150 prisoners, he remarks, ‘it costs 


the population of Great Britain adopt and thoroughly 
carry out this system, one million tons of manure, 
equal to guano, will every year be added to our 
supply of fertilisers and its benefits be 
conveyed to many a hill now barren, and change 
unprofitable heath into fruitful fields.’ We recom- 
mend the subject to the attention of all intelligent 
landlords, for the principle involved is that one 
about which philosophers and ical men have 
written so much—namely, compensation. It has 
long been argued, that the perfection of agricultural 
economy would be to restore to the land all the 
refuse of the productions which we consume as food. 
Natal is to have a Cotton Plantation Company, 
with 130,000 acres of land, which, as is said’ will 


y treaty has been concluded 
with Burmah; already two steamers are trading 
on the Irrawadi, and the head-waters of that 
great river it is thought that a trade-route may be 
—- the south-western provinces of China. Dr 
‘Cosh advocates an overland route from Calcutta 
to Yunan, which, from Assam, shall penetrate the 
mountains, and cross the state of Munni 
Chinese frontier. The trade pros this route 
are described as of the most promising nature. Taking 
a flight from east to west, we hear of a wagon- 
route from Canada to British Columbia, across a 


population Europe may have to spare, may find 
room to increase and multiply for centuries to come. 


From Canada’s neighbours, also, 


there comes news of 
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the reach of all. € { 
| 
he can 
and shatter and set fire to the teak backing, what | 
floating thing will ever be able to resist his thou- 
sand-pounder, of which trial is some day to be 
made? With thousand-pounders mounted at all the 
the earth-system, the repairs of which would not be 
a year, “rng? L.200 a year will be saved to 
county ’— saving consisting in the value of 
the compost. He shews how the system may be 
| applied to towns and villages, and presents a calcu- 
cotton at fourpence a in 
England. —In India, the natives are entering more 
| and more upon cotton cultivation, and the enterprisi ' 
ones are beginning to buy gins for 
legible messages with great rapidity, and is so con- | magnificent country which stretches away to the foot 
tired that any person using the ingenious apparatus | of the Rocky Mountains, teeming with rivers and 
may lock it up, and find on his return, after a day’s | lakes, forests and prairies, where any number of 
absence, all the messages received in the interval duly | distressed cotton-spinners, and whatever surplus of 
and secure against me 
correspondent sends us a or the prevention 
of the fraud sometimes practised by altering the 
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ity; New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince 
Edward's Island claim to have more tons of 


WEARING THE HAT BEFORE THE SOVEREIGN. 


Lonp enjoys the hereditary privilege, 
granted by King John to De Courcy, Earl of Ulster, of 

wearing his hat in the royal presence. The means by 
which this heroic warrior and able statesman obtained 
this privilege presents an interesting passage in the his- 
tory of the peerage. 

Sir John Courcy having distinguished himself in the 
wars of Henry II. in England and in Gascony, was sent into 
Ireland in the year 1177 as an assistant to William Fitz- 
Adelm in the government of that kingdom. Sir John, 
having prevailed upon some of the veteran soldiery to 
accompany him, invaded the province of Ulster with 
twenty-two knights, fifty esquires, and about three hun- 
dred foot-soldiers ; and after many hard-fought battles, 
succeeded in attaching that quarter of the kingdom to 
the English monarchy, for which important services he 
was created in 1181 (being the first Englishman digni- 
fied with an Irish title of honour) Earl of Ulster. His 
lordship continued in high favour during the remainder 
of the reign of his royal master, and performed prodigies 
of valour in Ireland; but upon the accession of King John, 
his splendour and rank having excited the envy of Hugh 
de Lacie, appointed governor of Ireland by that monarch, 
the Earl of Ulster was treacherously seized while perform- 
ing penance, unarmed and barefooted, in the churchyard 
of Downpatrick, on Good Friday, in the year 1208, and 
sent over to England, where the king condemned him to 
perpetual imprisonment in the Tower, and granted to 
Lacie all the earl’s possessions in Ireland. 

After his lordship had been in confinement about a 
year, a dispute arose between King John and Philip 
Augustus of France concerning the duchy of Normandy, 
the decision of which was referred to single combat. King 
John appointed the day, against which the king of France 
appointed his champion; but the king of England, less 
fortunate, could find no one of his subjects willing to take 
up the gauntlet, until his captive in the Tower, the 
gallant Earl of Ulster, was prevailed upon to accept the 
challenge. But when everything was prepared for the 
contest, and the champions had entered the lists, in 
presence of the monarchs of England, France, and Spain, 
the opponent of the earl, seized with a sudden panic, put 
spurs to his horse, and fled the arena; whereupon the 
victory was adjudged by acclamation to the champion of 
England. The French king being informed, however, 
of the earl’s powerful strength, and wishing to witness 
some exhibition of it, his lordship, at the desire of King 
John, cleft a massive helmet in twain at a single blow. 
The king was so well satisfied with this signal perform- 
ance, that he not only restored the earl to his estates and 
effects, but he desired him to ask anything within his 
gift, and it should be granted. To which the earl replied, 
that having estates and titles enough, he desired that his 
successors might have the privilege (their first obeisance 
being paid) to remain covered in the presence of his 
majesty and all future kings of England; which request 
was immediately conceded. 


MARY AMBREE. 


In Ben Jonson’s masque, The Fortunate Islands, when 
desires to have Helen of Troy called from 
spirit-land, Jophiel assures him 


To the siege of Gaunt, 

And death could not daunt, 
As the ballad doth vaunt— 
Were a braver wight, 

And a better sight. 


This Amazonian heroine is frequently alluded to by the 
Elizabethan dramatists as the type of a masculine-minded 
woman. One of the characters in Jonson’s Tale of a Tub 
Says: 


Beaumont and Fletcher's Scornful Lady calls a gentle- 
man disguised in female attire ‘My large gentlewoman, 
my Mary Ambree ;’ and Mouse, in the Silent Woman, on 
seeing Mrs Otter beating her husband, exclaims : ‘ Mistress 
Mary Ambree, your examples are dangerous !’ 

The warlike reputation of the lady in question appears 
to have been gained in an attempt made by some English 
allies of the Hollanders to retake Ghent or Gaunt from 
the Prince of Parma, who captured the place in 1584. 
According to the ballad— 


When captaines courageous, whom death could notdaunt, 

mustered their souldiers by two and by three, 


When brave Sir John Ma: e was slaine in her sight, 
Who was her true lover, her joy and delight ; 
Because he was slaine most treacherouslie, 

Then vowed to revenge him Mary Ambree. 


Encasing herself in mail, and armed with sword and 
target, she summoned her compatriots to the number 
of a thousand and three, and then 


She led up her souldiers in battaile arra: 
Gainst three times theyre number tous of the day; 
Seven howers in skirmish continued shee ; 


Was not this a brave bonny lasse, Mary Ambree? 


After slashing one traitor into three with her own 
hands, she was obliged to retire with her forces into a 
castle, from the walls of which she defied the enemy, and 
challenged any three of the Spanish captains to meet her 
in combat. Struck with her bravery, they entreated her 
to ransom herself, a proposition answered in the following 
fashion : 

* Ye captaines courageous, of valour so bold, 
Whom think you ~ sep be now you doe behold?’ 
‘A knight, sir, of England, and captaine so free, 
Who shortlye with us a prisoner must be !’ 

‘No captaine of England; behold in your 

Two brests i in my and therfor no 
Nor knight, sirs of England, nor captaine you see, 
But a poor simple lass, called Mary Ambree.’ 


The Prince of Great Parma heard of her renowne, 
Who long had advanced for England’s faire crowne ; 
He w her and sued her his mistresse to bee, 
And offered rich presents to Mary Ambree. 


But this virtuous mayden ised them 
ne'er sll may honour for parple nor pall’ 


Then to her own country she backe did returne, 
Still holding the foes of fair England in scorne ; 
Therfore England’s captaines of every _— 
Sing forth the brave valours of Mary Ambree 


What was the ultimate fate of the fair warrior, we 
cannot say ; history is silent on the subject; her fame, 
however, descended to the days of the Restoration, for 
we find Butler in Hudibras describing a dame as 


A bold vi stout and tall 
As Joan of or English Mall. 


All communications to be addressed to ‘The Editors 
of Chambers’s Journal, 47 Paternoster Row, London, 
accompanied by postage-stamps, as the return of rejected 
contributions cannot otherwise be guaranteed. 
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